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From the Spectator. 


DAY’S FIVE YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THE WEST 
INDIES. * 


Tse author of this work is a man of much 
shrewdness and some vigor of mind, with a good 
deal of worldly experience, and, apparently, exten- 
sive travel. His intelligence is not, indeed, of the 
highest kind, nor his native comprehension or his 
habitual training of the highest order. He is 
brimful of the prejudices of a cosmopolitan John 
Bull; that is, travel has rounded and enlarged his 
original likes and dislikes, without mollifying 
them. In his opinion, an American is about the 
worst specimen of the genus Homo—meaning 
white man, both as re fe manners and morals. 
Next to him comes, with some very few exceptions, 
the gentry class of the West Indies—officials, doc- 
tors, and divines of the English Church. At some 
distance from these rank the lawyers, the Creole 
whites, and the managers of estates; followed 
pretty closely hy store-keepers, white clerks, and 
so forth. In point of roguery, the Mulattoes would 
beat the Americans if they could, but they want 
the intellect ; in the meaner passions, in presump- 
tion, in ignorance, and in bad manners, they 
‘whip creation,’’ bating the negroes. Of the 
negroes he entertains the worst opinion we have 
yet seen - forth by any man of ‘ nous,’’ experi- 
ence, and some literature. As regards intellect, 
their qualities are of the lowest order; and their 
passions, where | rise above the animal, of the 
very vilest kind. Indeed, the redeeming feature 
of Jonathan’s character is that he man, Rare 
the black and colored races, and knows how to 
keep them under. 

The opportunity that enabled Mr. Day to form 
his conclusions was a visit, extending over five 

ears, which he made to the West India Islands. 

is starting-point was America ; but what object 
took him to the States, or subsequently to the 
West Indies, does not clearly appear. He visited 
nearly all our colonies, except Demerara and Ja- 
maica, and remained some time at each ; establish- 
ing himself at hotels or taking lodgings, and ex- 
ploring the interior, it would seem, for pleasure, 
curiosity, or a love of art. In addition to his free 
remarks upon the manners and characters of all 
classes, with illustrative anecdotes, Mr. Day fur- 
nishes many striking pictures of landscape and 
natural phenomena, with some useful hints as to 
the climate. This, he says, in many of the islands, 
and in well-selected spots, is not nearly so deadly 
as is supposed. 


St. Vincent is certainly a noble island, as well as 
highly salubrious ; but the windward side is to be 
preferred for health. The West India islands, gener- 
ally, are by no means the bugbears they were formerly 
considered. The change is not in the climate, but in 
the habits of Europeans, who, instead of going drunk 
to bed at two o’clock every morning, now retire to 


* Five Years’ Residence in the West Indies. By 
Charles William Day, Esq., Author of “Hints on Eti- 
quette.”” In two volumes. Published by Colburn and Co. 
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rest sober at nine or ten. But even yet many of the 
West India habits are so opposed to common sense, 
the wonder is that the people live half as long as they 
do. Sea-bathing is, from sharks and sea-eggs, dan- 
gerous, but almost every house has a cold bathing- 
tank, into which they get and soak, so that no reac- 
tion can possibly take place. A shower-bath, that 
obvious and cheap resource in a hot climate, pro- 
ducing all the effects necessary for health, is almost, 
if not quite, unknown. About Kingston there are a 
few tanks for supplying the sugar-works with water, 
and here a few of the whites bathe. The habit of sit~ 
ting in thorough draughts is also fatally prevalent. 
In 8t. Vincent I have suffered much more from cold 
consequent on the imprudent habits of the people, 
than from heat. I believe that a rational person, 
with correct ideas on the subject of health, may live 
longer without sickness in St. Vincent than he would 
in England ; but the people, generally, are extremely 
ill-informed on most of the subjects that form part of 
the education of Europeans. 

It is a curious fact, however, that, healthy as St. 
Vincent is, St. Lucia, only eighteen miles from the 
north point of the island, has the worst climate in 
all the West Indies, Tobago, perhaps, excepted. 


The windward side of St. Vincent’s, and, by 
ity of reasoning, of all the other islands, is 
owever, unfavorable for commercial purposes, and 
therefore not so well situated for plantations. The 
sites of the temples of Mammon all over the world, 
indeed, are comparatively unhealthy; and the 
West Indies is not yet a place of resort for the 
tourist or the invalid, though some spots are natur- 
ally well adapted for the purpose. To be sure, 
there wants a number of things to be supplied in 
the way of conveniences and passable 8. 

Mr. Day has something of Cobbett’s style about 
him, with a good many of Cobbett’s prejudices. 
It is not that his statements, even when extreme, 
may be altogether untrue as regards the mere facts ; 
but all the other and larger truths that should 
qualify them are left out. Annoyances are prob- 
ably made too prominent—certainly enough al- 
lowance is not made for the peculiarities of the 
annoyances, since every place has some. Above 
all, the comparisons instituted are unfair ; for it is 
unfair to expect from a petty island in an unpleas- 
ant and unhealthy climate, where people only go 
to make money, the same agremens, the same 

lish of manners, and the same intellectual activ- 
ity, that are to be found in an imperial country or 
the capital of a great empire. The noise and jab- 
bering of the negroes is very offensive to Mr. Day ; 
but if he landed at any busy British seaport, and 
still more at any Irish, he would have noise 
enough, and touting enough, though it would 
probably take a different form, and be less offen- 
sive so far as familiar and ignorant impertinence 
was concerned. The negro dances at night with 
the unceasing tom-toms are doubtless disagreeable 
to a would-be sleeper ; but so is any place of great 
resort anywhere—the neighborhood of the opera- 
house even ; though the noise would be different— 
less barbarian, Mr. Day would hold. The picture 
of West Indian society is very dark, but probably 
true so far as it goes. ‘‘ Smart’ men, fraudulent 
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dealers, pettifoggers, fomenting litigation and pro- 
moting law for the sake of its costs, corrupt or 


negligent officials, and downright swindlers, exist 
everywhere. In the West Indies, the matter of 
color and the familiar impertinence which seems 
inherent in the negro blood add bad manners to 
bad conduct. But the question is, whether Mr. 
Day is correct in affirming that these are the staple 
of the community. According to his account, 
there is neither a gentleman, a well-informed, nor 
even an honest man in the West Indies, except 
the military, a stray lawyer, doctor, or official, with 
here and there a merchant or _ The old 
race of West Indians has died out; the better 
class of modern planters have left the country in 
disgust, or ruined ; and their successors in trade or 
agriculture are of an inferior class—mostly, he 
says, low Scotchmen, who are among his antipa- 
thies. 

As regards the prospects of the West Indies, 
Mr. Day agrees with those who predict the worst. 
The wishes of Lord John Russell and the Colonial 
Office are in the way of realization ; theré will be 
a Black Arcadia, minus the poetry and innocence. 
With some variety in mode, but with uniformity 
in result, Mr. Day predicts their possession by 
America ; a series of Haytis ; the expulsion of the 
whites, and black barbarism. His opinions as to 
the impending ruin are distinct ; his ideas as to 


causes are not always consistent, or thoroughly 


conclusive. In the islands he visited, which, ex- 
cept ‘Trinidad, are more or less densely peopled, 
the rate of wages would not seem to be the only or 
the main difficulty. Wages do not appear to have 
been very exorbitant; and, as they varied in 
amount with the quantity of the work done and the 
kind of the laborer—the negro getting more than 
the Indian Coolie—it may be assumed that there is 
some check upon the laborer. The labor difficulty 
seems to rest in its uncertainty; the planter can 
never be sure of getting it when he wants it. The 
negro, having enough for his semi-barbarous wants 
in his provision-ground, and animated by the ca- 
price of all savages, will only work when he 
pleases, and perhaps goes off at a most critical 
time. Want of capital seems to have something 
to do with the planter’s difficulties now. Estates 
are too frequently bought on credit ; so that the 
planter begins in debt and hampered. Even when 
this is not the case, there seems to be a general 
lack of means. The following, the only direct fact 
we remember of the kind, is dropped into a foot- 
note on Trinidad. 


This year, 1818, (the worst for planters,) Signor 
Guisseppé, of Valsyn estate, made five hundred and 
seventy hogsheads of sugar. He paid higher wages 
than any other planter in the colony, and went to the 
extra expense of coal when the rainy weather did not 
permit the use of trash or ‘‘ mogass ’’; yet, after pay- 
ing all expenses, he cleared sixteen thousand dollars, 
or three thousand two hundred pounds. Monsieur 
Bayer, whose estate is free from debt, has done as 
well. ‘* Ah! but,’’ says the general planter, ‘‘ they 
had the capital todo so ;’’ of course they had. ‘‘ They 
were not in debt at home, as we are ;’’ of course not. 
It merely shows that with a reasonable capital people 
can profitably carry on sugar-mAking, but that they 
cannot do so without any capital at all. 


The description of the planters, in the close of 
this extract, applies to all the colonies, so far as 
Mr. Day’s evidence ig concerned, with moral ill 

ualities superadded to pecuniary embarrassment. 
L fact, they hardly seem, the people, to carry on 
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any respectable business. A mode of ent 
adopted more or less in many places, may, per- 
haps, have something to do with the unwillingness 
to labor continuously. The extract relates to 


Here the negro laborers were still more insolent and 
insubordinate ; treating their employers as the party 
favored by their labors. Never before did I so wish 
for whip and brand, to punish these wretches. Brit- 
ish legislation for the colonies has indeed brought 
about these dire results. 

I found that some of the insubordination arose from 
the doubts of the negroes as to whether they should 
ultimately get paid. It is nominally the practice to 
pay them every six weeks—a period which is often 
allowed to run on to within a day or two of three 
months ; and as, ad interim, they have been com- 
pelled for want of cash to buy their necessaries at a 
very high price at a shop belonging to the estate, the 
balance that they have to receive is often a very small 
one. The truth is, that in Trinidad the pay of the 
negro laborer is far too high—more than the sugar- 
planter can pay ; being four bits or one shilling and 
eightpence per diem, a house rent-free, and nothing 
in the shape of taxes. Efforts are being made to re- 
duce the price of labor, but it is stoutly resisted. 
Hence the necessity of paying at long periods, and 
bagging as much as possible through the high profits 
of the shop. A field negro seldom works more than 
five hours a day. In the boiling-house, during the 
crop season, it is different, as sugar-boiling is often 
not over until ten o’clock at night. Sometimes, in- 
deed, they work as late as eleven ; but then those so 
employed get more pay. Judging from the insolent 
demeanor and scowling brows of the negroes, I should 
scarcely be astonished if, when the estates are aban- 
doned and these laborers are left quite to their own 
resources, they should rise and oust the whites alto- 
gether. 


Notwithstanding the writer’s prejudices, perhaps 
in consequence of: them, the book is amusing, al- 
though the diatribes against the colored races 
become wearisome from repetition. The writer 
has an artist-like eye for scenery ; and the descrip- 
tions of his many explorations and adventures, 
with the landscapes he saw, are good—as witness 
this ride and road on the windward coast of St. 
Vincent. 


After passing three estates we came into the wild 
country ; and wild in truth it was—the wildest that I 
ever saw. A mere bridle-path led along the brink 
of tremendous precipices, over a succession of enor- 
mously lofty headlands, with the sea leaping and 
breaking with a bellow of thunder immediately under 
us, though far, far below, for the greater part. These 
frightful precipices were partially concealed from us 
by a treacherous growth of under-brush, sea-side 
grape, with tendrilous and parasitical plants pendant 
from the loftier trees, as at intervals there shot up a 
gru-gru, or a gree-gree, another variety of the palm 
tribe. At any place, one false step of the horse wouid 
have led to the inevitable destruction of its rider. 
The shore below us was choked with enormous bould- 
ers of dark trap. 

Our road consisted of a succession of sharp ascents, 
up which our animals would scramble at a rate far 
too fast to be agreeable to the nerves, particularly 
when the rider was ignorant what the top, when 
gained, would lead to. The turns round huge trap 
rocks towering above our heads, were very sudden, 
and the rocky descents down which we plunged fright- 
fully steep, and for the greater part of our ride the 
road was seldom visible more than a dozen yards 
before us. Occasionally a succession of sharp rocky 
descents brought us to the sea-shore, which was cov- 
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ered with black volcanic sand ; and we would coast 
along for a quarter of a mile, opening on our left 
wide valleys of gru-gru palms and wild plantains, 
and so bristling with bushes as to defy the power of 
man to penetrate to the interior.. Many of the trees 
were choked in the embraces of a dark nm parasite, 
a species of ivy, and the majority had a multiplicity 
of long tendrils pendant from them. The mountains 
of the Souffriére, far above us, to which these valleys 
led, were covered with clouds. 


Mr. Da atly prefers foreigners settled in the 
West Indves to A British—that is, the foreign 
civilians. A specimen of the French officers he 
encountered at Gaudaloupe resembled Mr. Angus 
Reach’s picture more than Mr. Cobden’s ideal. 


The white civilians were extremely polite to us, but 
the marine officers maintained a different deportment. 
The hatred of England, so fostered by the Prince de 
Joinville, broke out in the most unprovoked and un- 
gentlemanlike manner at the table-d’héte. ‘I de- 
test your country,’’ said a captain of marines to m: 
companion, Mr. W—— ; ‘‘ if any rembouleversement 
should take place—if we could but once get alongside 
your ships—then you should see!’? Then came 
** Waterloo,’’ (muttered, ) ‘* Napoleon—St. Helena ;”’ 
all this accompanied by clenched fists, gnashed teeth, 
and other symptoms of: impotent rage. He said that 
twenty-five years ago, in St. Helena, a sentry had 
called him a ‘‘ French dog.’? I pretended not to 
hear or understand ; but my companion got rather 
excited. It is but fair to say, that the rest of the 
company not only took no part in this, but showed by 
their looks how much they disapproved of it. Still, 
in this out-of-the-way place, it was not a pleasant 
position for two strangers to be in, as the same 
animus was sufficiently visible in another captain of 
marines, a great brute in manner and language. 
However, the next morning this man came up, all 
smiles, offered his hand to me, and reverted to the 
plaisanterie of the evening before—a mauvaise plais- 
anterie, however. I affected to laugh the thing off, 
so the matter ended. The standard expletives of 
French liberty, equality, and fraternity, rattled about 
our ears all meal-time like the ‘* Hailstone Chorus,’’ 
repeated ad nauseum, whenever we sat down at table. 


Our author is rather a judge of good living, and 
the subject is not omitted in his pages. Of the 
fruits, except the pine-apple, he thinks but little. 
The vaunted grenadilla of Trinidad he found “a 
bad imitation of a strawberry.”’ The fish is infe- 
rior to that of Europe. Some of the game, if the 
lizard tribe and suchlike can be called game, are 
good when they can be got; but the meat and 
poultry are scarce and bad. On the whole, the 
days of West Indian joviality and hospitality are 
past. This is plantation fare. 


The table of a bachelor-manager is seldom very 
amply supplied. Unless an agiouti, a guana, or an 
opossum be shot, fresh meat is scarcely to be had. 
Fine fish, however, is plentiful, when the weather is 
calm enough for the boats to go out and the boatmen 
of the estate are not engaged in making sugar. A 
fowl or a pig may be slaughtered on the arrival of 
strangers ; but salt fish and Irish salt beef are the 
general piéces de résistance. Boiled yams, with a 
soup of pigeon-peas, or callalloo, a sort of spinach- 
soup, having in it ‘‘ tannier,’’ (a waxy species of 
potato, that sticks to one’s teeth, and is therefore 
somewhat disagreeable to eat,) forms the customary 
dinner. Soft bread must not be looked for ; and 
large, square captain’s biscuit, an inch thick, baked 
in America, is the usual substitute. Madeira and 





bitters, as a provocative, and whiskey or brandy and 
water, or as a dernier resort, rum, are the customary 
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solvents. Eggs, albeit from the mode of cooking 
uneatable to an Englishman, are plentiful enough. 
The eggs are neyer boiled, but merely put into 
water, and thus brought to table. Egg-cups there 
are none. 


The “tipple” is not bad. Saat produc- 
ions are procurable at comparatively reasonable 
rates, and the native compounds are good. 


The West Indies is the country for drinks, and for 
the most extravagant intemperance. Imagine a 
draught of delectable compound, composed of brandy, 
rum, wine, and porter, with lime-peel and nutmeg. 
This compound is appropriately designated rattle- 
skull. In fact, there is a free and easy style of 
living here, worthy of Ireland in its palmiest days. 
Another potation, called cocoa-nut julep, cannot be 
passed over, being worthy of Ganymede. It is the 
water of young green cocoa-nuts, poured into a glags 
goblet, holding at least half a gallon ; and to this is 
added the gelatine which the said nuts contain, sweet- 
ened, secundem artem, with refined sugar and Hol- 


Y | landsgin. Without hyperbole, this is a delicious drink. 


[We add a notice trom the Examiner.] 


Five Years’ Residence in the West Indies, by 
Charles Wm. Day, Esq., appears to be exactly 
such.a book as ‘‘ the author of Hints on Etiquette’ 
might be expected to present to us on that loeal- 
ity. He cannot abide the blacks. He is posi- 
tively boiling over with rage at them. What else 
could have been looked for from a traveller with 
any reasonable ideas of the etiquette of proper 
society? A modern philosopher has drawn Black 
Quashee up to his ears in idleness and ag 
a picture by no means popular at Exeter Hall ; 
but really the pencil of our friend Mr. Day, even 
to his of the Latter Day, is as though dipped in 
Erebus and the darkest night. His black man, or 
Mr. Day’s blacking of him—how shall we de- 
scribe? A nasty, dirty, ignorant, cunning, impu- 
dent, idle, cruel, malignant, ugly, lazy, venomous, 
unnatural, hateful, absurd, idiotic, bad-smelling 
below-humanity-degraded, radical-newspaper edit- 
ing creature! Mr. Day adapts Scripture to his 
a oa and tells us in inverted commas that 
‘The Ethiop cannot change his skin, nor the white 
man amalgamate with the black,’’ proceeding to sa, 
that in addition to Scripture—that is, Mr. Day’s 
Scripture,—‘‘ Nature has forbidden it, unless to the 
utterly depraved.’’ Imagine such a creature as 
this being allowed absolutely to ‘‘ save money and 
invest it in land!’’ ‘In fact,’? Mr. Day adds 
with undissembled horror, ‘* he becomes a small 

roprietor, and being his own, he cultivates the 
Eat very carefully, living on half the produce, and 
finding a ready market for the rest.”’ Horrible ! 
As for what a man might remark from his experi- 
ence of such of the race as he may himself have 
seen here in England to say nothing of his infer- 
ences from even the fact just stated, Mr. Day 
won’t hear of it. ‘*The isolated specimens seen 
in England afford no more idea of the race than 
an Audience at Almack's reveals of Jonathan on his . 
own pinnacle at Marblehead.”” You see where 
Mr. Day picked up his ideas. The Americans he - 
has been in the habit of meeting with, he has met ; 
at Almack’s. It was avery different matter, when ; 
he went and saw them crowing on their own: 
dunghills. This was too much for him; and he - 
was positively driven to the West Indies, because, . 
after three years’ residence in America, he got tired . 
of that di ble people. Thus, if he found. 
himself in the fire, it was out of the frying-pan ; : 
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for his account of the Americans is tnat they are 
& mean, pompous people, who like to practise 
shabbiness, knavery, villany, lying, and dirty 
tricks, but Poon enough) don’t like to get the 
character of doing it. As for the Creole, too, he 
is as bad as either. ‘‘ The prevailing tastes are 
more tawdry than even amongst the Americans. 
Once heard, the Creole drawl is never forgotten. 
They positively speak broken English.”” But what 
is this to other offences? . g. ‘There is some- 
thing very ludicrous to a stranger on seeing a 
negress in a low dress.’’ What one sees at Al- 
mack’s to see on a nigger woman, you know! 
Again—‘‘ As a race of utterly mindless people, 
the negroes are fond of noise, and in a very short 
time, the barbarism of such sounds thoroughly 
overpowers all other feelings!” One’s nerves, 
you know! To be sure, Donizetti's drums and 
trumpets are a little popular at Almack’s, but then 
Donizetti is a Christian and an Italian, not a 
nasty nigger man. Can you wonder, then, that 
“to any one accustomed to the highly educated, 
elegant, and spirituelle female society of Europe,”’ 
such as the author of Hints on Briquette must 
necessarily be, nothing on earth could present 
itself ‘‘ more disagreeable than the absence of all 
conversable women in these out-of-the-way col- 
onies!’’? Is not your heart moved to think of such 
a luminary of the ball-room, light of fashion, au- 
thority of Almack’s, Justinian of St. James’, 
extinguished in those hideous tropics? ‘‘ Often,”’ 
says Mr. Day, with simple — “often at 
sunset have I paraded the little wooden jetty of 
Port of Spain, and mused over the difference of 
scene that Milan, Venice, or Genoa, would at such 
an hour present, saddened to think that the lovely 
tropics should be desecrated by the presence of 
such a miserable race,’’ &., &c. It is heart- 
: breaking ; and we must close the book. In giving 
| prominence to Mr. Day’s point of view we enable 
i the reader generally to infer what the two volumes 
iin other respects contain. Sir John Pakington 
ywill find their politics thoroughly in accordance 
vwith his own, and thoughtful folk may find it 
worth while to remark that Almack’s and its kid- 
. gloved frenzy of dislike against the nasty nigger, 
comes to pretty much the same thing after all as 
Exeter Hall and its broad-brimmed fanaticism of 
love to the negro friend and brother. At the same 
time it would be unjust to close Mr. Day’s vol- 
umes, full as we think them of bad taste, bad 
reasoning, and foolish politics, without saying that 
much of the writing is easy and clever, and many 
of the descriptions life-like and laughable. 


THE POET OF HOPE AND 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE POET OF HOPE AND THE DANISH PRO- 
FESSOR. 


Doers any of our readers recollect Knight’s Quar- 
, terly Magazine, which appeared either in 1823 or 
1824, and, with every appearance of health and lon- 


gevity, reached only six numbers, and then died su1l- | 
Yes—Charles Lever does, for one; for we | 
} 


breathing periodical, which was redolent of youth and | 
buoyancy, and teeming with bright and sunny pictures | 


denly ? 
have often talked with him of this sparkling, fresh- 


of life’s cosmorama. We believe it died from disagree- 
ment among the contributors, more than one of whom, 
then very young men, have since attained distin- 
guished positions in the ranks of literature. Whoever 
sees these six numbers in a sale catalogue, or at a 
book-stall, would do well to expend his money in the 
_ purchase, which he is not likely to repent. They are 
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models of magazine writing in the light infantry. 
department ; and, with one or two other inciting 
causes, first helped to seduce our veritable self into 
the flowery or thorny paths of literature, according 
as they may prove when trodden. About that time, 
1823, in Edinburgh, a knot of aspiring spirits, who 
were all equally bitten with the cacoéthes scribendi, 
formed themselves into a club, who agreed to sup 
together once a week at Ambrose’s ; and, before the 
convivial portion of the evening commenced, each 
member was to produce and read a contribution, 
either in verse or prose. The intention was to pub- 
lish regularly, as soon as sufficient materials were 
collected. Already we dreamed of a periodical, which 
should shake the supremacy of the Edinburgh, dis- 
tance the Quarterly, and throw Blackwood into the 
shade. But our dreams evaporated in broiled bones, 
devilled kidneys, and innumerable tumblers of whis- 
key toddy. We never published a single number. 
What became of the contributions I cannot recollect ; 
but I shrewdly suspect the world has lost nothing by 
their disappearance. Among our members was a 
learned Dane, Professor Feldborg, as he designated 
himself, who came to Edinburgh with several gocd 
introductions from London, including one from Camp- 
bell, the Bard of Hope, to the Great Magician of 
Abbotsford. The worthy professor carried about 
prospectuses and specimens of a work to be published 
in numbers, when a sufficient number of subscribers 
was obtained, and entitled ‘‘ Denmark Delineated.’’ 
I know not whether this work was ever completed ; 
but the members of the club, to encourage the Pro- 
fessor, took the stray numbers as they appeared. 
The work was not without merit. The engravings 
were well executed, and the letter-press contained an 
interesting biography of Peter Fiéersom, the Danish 
translator of Shakspeare; with, as a matter of course, 
for the particular benefit of English contributors, 4 
very minute description of Hamlet’s garden, at Eisi- 
nore, including the exact spot where Hamlet Senior 
was poisoned during his siesta, by his unnatural 
brother. The worthy Professor was heavy ; and 
some malicious wags, by a slight alteration of his 
patronymic, sobriquetted him into the ‘‘ Fell Bore.’’ 
But he travelled with a *‘ lion,’’ which he never failed 
to exhibit when anxious to excite attention. This lion 
was a copy of verses, complimentary and extempora- 
neous, sent to him by Thomas Campbell, with a pres- 
ent of his poetical works. The history of these verses 
he was very proud of dilating on, and, when pressed, 
would occasionally repeat them; but he declared 
himself irrevocably bound by a solemn promise never 
to suffer a copy to be taken. He was requested to 
give one for cur first number, but he was inexorabie. 
A member of the club, with a ‘“ pestilently ’’ reten- 
tive memory, heard him repeat the verses twice, and, 
when he went home, wrote them down without a 
single mistake, in a feigned hand. At the next sym- 
posium, the president reproached the Professor with 
refusing to the club what he had given to strangers, 
and produced the manuscript, which he said had been 
sent to him (as it was) under a pledge of confidence. 
Feldborg was petrified. There was no denying the 





accuracy of the copy ; it was witchcraft. He could 
not comprehend it. He had never given such a thing 
to mortal man; but still the evidence confounded 
him. The paper was surrendered, that he might trace 
it, if possible. He was never let into the secret, but 
retired in disgust, and we heard no more of him. 
Here follow the verses, which are curious in them- 
selves, indisputably Campbell’s, and, as far as we 
believe, have never before appeared in print :— 


TO PROFESSOR FELDBORG, WITH A COPY OF THE 
AUTHOR’S POEMS. 


| Think me not, Danish stranger, a hard-hearted Pagan, 
| ie *mongst my war-songs, you find one called Copen 
hagen ! 














HOPE DEFERRED.—MODE OF MANUFACTURING PEMMICAN. 


I thought when your state jcined the Emperor Paul, 

Wed a right to play with you the Devil and all! 

But the last time our fleet went your city to batter, 

That attack I pronounced a most scandalous matter; 

[ gave it my curse, and I wrote on ’t a satire— 

To bepraise such an action of sin, shame, and sorrow, 

I ’ll be hanged if I ’d be made Laureate to-morrow ! 

There is not, take my word for’t, a true Englishman 
lories 

In that deed—’t was a deed of our merciless Tories— 

Whom we hate, though they rule us ; and I can assure 


ye, 
They had swung for ’t, if England had sat as their jury. 
But a truce to remembrances blackened with pain ; 
Here’s a health to yourself, and your country, dear 
Dane ! 
As our nations are blended in language and kind, 
May the ties of our blood be the ties of the mind, 
And confusion to him who our peace would unbind ! 
May you leave us with something like love for our na- 


tion, 
Though we ’re still cursed with Castlereagh’s adminis- 
tration ! 
But whenever you go, or wherever you ramble, 
Think there ’s one left in England, that loves you— 
Tom CAMPBELL. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
HOPE DEFERRED. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF TAPIA. 

Heart ! that the pang dost bear, 
The weary pang of hope’s delay, 
Hope on !—nor let thy faith decay. 

Though hope be tardy ere 
It comes, need’st thou for that despair? 


Heart! that to soothe thine ill, 
On hope’s fair promise wouldst rely, 
Doth hope thy recompense deny, 

Nor yet thy wish fulfil ? 
Hold fast thy faith and patience still ! 


Firm heart, in quiet wait ! 
So may the faith that hath endured 
Be blessed at length by hope assured. 
Delay, though long and late, 
May not hope’s life annihilate. 





On THe MopE oF MANUFACTURING PemmIcAN.—In 
April, 1847, I had the advantage of an interview 
with Sir George Simpson, Governor-in-chief of Ru- 
pert’s Land, who was then on a visit to England, 
and of concerting with him the measures necessary 
for the future progress of the expedition ; and I may 
state here that he entered warmly into the projects 
for the relief of his old acquaintance, Sir John 
Franklin ; and from him I received the kindest per- 
sonal attention, and that support which his thorough 
knowledge of the resources of the country and his 
position as governor enabled him so effectively to 
bestow. He informed me that the stock of provisions 
at the various posts in the Hudson’s Bay territories 
was unusually low, through the failure of the bison 
hunts on the Saskatchewan, and that it would be 
necessary to carry out pemmican from this country, 
adequate not only to the ulterior purpose of the 
voyage to the Arctic Sea, but also to the support of 
the party during the interior naviyation in 1847 and 
1848. I therefore obtained authority from the Ad- 
miralty to manufacture, forthwith, the requisite 
quantity of that kind of food in Clarence Yard ; and 
as I shall have frequent occasion to allude to it in the 
subsequent narrative, it may be well to describe in 
this place the mode of its preparation. The round or 
buttock of beef, of the best quality, having been cut 
into thin steaks, from which the fat and membranous 
parts were pared away, was dried in a malt-kiln over 
an oak fire, until its moisture was entirely dissipated, 
and the fibre of the meat became friable. It was 
then ground in a malt-mill, when it resembled finely 
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grated meat. Being next mixed with nearly an equal 
weight of melted beef suet or lard, the preparation 
of plain pemmican was complete ; but to render it 
more agreeable to the unaccustomed palate, a pro- 
portion of the best Zante currants was added to _— 
of it, and part was sweetened with sugar. th 
these kinds were much approved of in the sequel by 
the consumers, but more especially that to which the 
sugar had been added. After the ingredients were well 
incorporated, by stirring, they were transferred to tin 
canisters, capable of containing 85 lb. each ; and having 
been firmly rammed down, and allowed to contract 
further by cooling, the air was completely expelled 
and excluded by filling the canister to the brim with 
melted lard, through a small hole in the end, which 
was then covered with a piece of tin, and soldered up. 
Finally, the canister was painted and lettered cont 
ing to its contents. The total quantity of pemmican 
thus made was 17,424 lb., at a cost of 1s. 74d. a 
pound. But the expense was somewhat greater 

it would otherwise have been, from the inexperience 
of the laborers, who required to be trained, and from 
the necessity of buying meat in the London market 
at a rate above the contract price, occasioned by the 
bullocks slaughtered by the contractor for the naval 
force at Portsmouth being inadequate to the supply 
of the required number of rounds. Various tempo- 
rary expedients were also resorted to in drying part of 
the meat, the malt-kiln and the whole Clarence Yard 
being at that time fully occupied night and day in 
preparing flour and biscuit for the relief of the fam- 
ishing population of Ireland. By the suggestions of 
Messrs. Davis and Grant, the intelligent chief officers 
of the victualling yard, and their constant personal 
superintendence, every difficulty was obviated. 

As the meat in drying loses more than three fourths 
of its original weight, the quantity required was con- 
siderable, being 35,651 lb. ;* and the sudden abstrac- 
tion of more than one thousand rounds of beef from 
Leadenhall market occasioned speculation among the 
dealers, and a rise in the price of a penny a pound, 
with an equally sudden fall when the extra demand 
was found to be very temporary. t 

The natives dry their venison by exposing the thin 
slices to the heat of the sun, on a stage, under which 
a small fire is kept, more for the purpose of driving 
away the flies by the smoke than for promoting 
exsiccation ; and then they pound it between two 
stones on a bison hide. In this process the pounded 
meat is contaminated by a greater or smaller admixture 
of hair and other impurities. The fat which is gen- 
erally the suet of the bison, is added by the traders, 
and they complete the process by sewing up the pem- 
mican in a bag of undressed hide with the hairy side 
outwards. Each of these bags weighs 90lb., and 
obtains from the Canadian voyagers the designation 
of ‘an taureau.’’ A superior pemmican is produced 
by mixing finely powdered meat, sifted from impu- 
rities, with marrow fat, and the dried fruit of the 
Amelanchier.—Sir J. Richardson. 


* By drying, this was reduced to about 8000 lb. 

+ Particulars of the estimated expense of pemmican 
manufactured in the Royal Clarence Victualling Yard in 
midsummer quarter, 1847 :— 


Fresh beef, 35,651 Ib. at 63d. per Ib. . . £979 10 1 
4 


Lard, 7,549 “ “ 88s. perewt.. 29611 4 
Currants, 1,008 “ “ 84s. percwt.. 3716 0 
Sugar, 230 * “ Sls. 2d..... 317 11 
——- £1317 15 4 
Oak slabs, 46 fms. at 22s. 6d. per load,. £47 5 0 
Hire for laborers, .. .. ++. ee ees 59 8 8 
Hire of kiln and cartage, ..... 8 


1414 8 

£1432 10 0 

Deduct for scraps of fatsold,.......06. 3518 1 
£1396 11 11 


Quantity of pemmican manufactured, 17,424 Ib. : 
average cost per lb., 1s. 7}d. 
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From the Times. 
TRELAND. 


Tue worst feature of a thoroughly unfortunate 
and ill-conditioned country is, that you never know 
when you may venture to find in it a subject of 
safe congratulation. Its very blessi: may be 
curses, and its boasts the mere cloak of some lurk- 
ing evil. If it is uil, it may be ——, by 

laws and consume by soldiery ; if the rights 
of property and the ne of law are respected, 
it may be that the produce passes from the soil to 
feed the pleasures and the pride of absentees ; if 
the population increases, it is as rabbits in a war- 
ren, where it has neither right nor support ; if 
charity abounds, it is towards mendicants; if im- 
provements are attempted, they are rash specula- 
tions or fraudulent jobs, at the expense of private 
simpletons or the public exchequer ; if a district 
is cleared of an excessive population, it is by famine, 
or fever, or still more fatal evictions ; if the people 
emigrate, they fly from death, and travel in anguish, 
to carry national animosities into the land-of a 
rival. If religion thrives, it is superstitious; if 
superstition is driven out, it is by the force of 
bribes, to yield to hypocrisy or indifference. If there 
is public spirit, it assumes the form of faction, and 
if faction is extinguished, principle also expires. 
If public opinion, or a casual instinct of generosity, 
yp at the absentee, his mansion is first the 
home of an injudicious hospitality ; then an ex- 
ample of extravagance, folly, and vice; then a 
source of calamity and general distrust. The best 
men only go there to peril their fortune, their peace, 
and their fame. Patriotism is there in fetters, in 
jeopardy, or in disguise. The most heroic and 
costly efforts are there twisted into evils. They 
that give are forgotten. They that lend are repaid 
with curses. They that trust are imposed upon. 
They that teach are reviled. As they say of poor 

e, all the food of such a nation is taken into 
“a bad skin.” It never will do well. You can 
never get at the rights of its quarrel, for its misery 
is unfathomable. If the retiring waves seem to 
leave anywhere one spot of solid earth, you put 
your foot on it and find it a treacherous quicksand. 





Tue Unkxyown Suirs.—Slowly drifting down 
from the frozen seas of the North, to lose them- 
selves in the waters towards the Equator, annually 
come vast herds of icy rocks; crags that would be 
immortal in their native deserts, where land and 
water forget their separate nature in the common 
rigor of the iron frost; but, wandering down to 
more living waters, those rock pinnacles melt and 
die. Among the herd last year was a field or floe 
of ice, and on that floe were two ships, idle and 
deserted, performing a strange, helpless voyage. 
One pam. a vessel, going to Quebec, sails near 
them, and they = on their way, not unseen, as 
well they might have done ; but they were neglect- 
ed. Many in the Quebec-bound vessel wished to 
explore those deserted wandering homes, but the 
master was sick and listless and would not be tis- 
turbed. Were they Franklin’s ships, the Er-bus 
and Terror? the question occurred to one person 
on board, but it was unsolved; and now, a year 
after the event, Admiralty and public are engaged 
in seeking evidence. . 

At first the story was point-blank disbelieved ; 
then it was credited as a tale of a delusive appari- 
tion. a mirage ; then it was thought possible that 
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ships there might have been, but not Franklin’s— 
only wrecked whalers. Now, however, the details 
of a minute examination strengthen the proba- 
bility that the ships were Franklin’s. No one can 
know ; no one can as yet deny it. It is mournful 
to reflect, that if they were the historic shi 
Erebus and Terror, the last known of them should 
be that passing sight on their voyage of mystery. 
How much one would give to know all that 
might have been learned, positively or even nega- 
tively, from those ships! There were men on 
board the brig who felt the impulse, although they 
did not know that a reward Thad been offered for 
the discovery. The mate, in laudable curiosity, 
wished ‘“ to ram the cabins.’’ Had he done 
so we should have known what the vessels were. 
But he did not obtain permission from the sick and 
listless master. Perhaps, if the reward had been 
known, the listlessness of disease might have been 
roused to animation at the report of two ships so 
strangely stranded. But the golden incentive was 
wanting, and the ships were abandoned to drift 
down to the sunny seas where the floating ice-dock 
would melt, and its burden be yielded to the 
waters for the quiet consummation of fate. 
Spectator, 24 April. 





Witp Anmats rn Conrinement.—Were it not that 
custom reconciles us to everything, a Christian com 
munity would surely be shocked by the report, and 
still more by the sight, of the sacrifice of innocent 
and helpless creatures—pigeons and rabbits, for in- 
stance—to the horrible instincts of snakes, who will 
not eat anything but what is alive. An account was 
recently given of a night-visit to the place of’ confine- 
ment of these disgusting reptiles, in which the evident 
horror of their intended victims, confined in the same 
cages, was distinctly mentioned. The gratification 
of mere curiosity does not justify the infliction of such 
torture on the lower animals. Surely the sight of a 
stuffed boa-constrictor ought to content a reasonable 
curiosity. Imagine what would be felt if a child 
were subjected to such a fute, or what could be an- 
swered if the present victims could tell their agonies 
as well as feel them. Byron speaks of the barbarians 
who, in the wantonness of power, were ‘‘ butchered 
to make a Roman holiday ;’’ and verily the horrors 
exhibited in our public gardens and menageries are 
something akin to the fights of gladiators ; it is the 
infliction of misery for mere sport. With reference 
also to lions, tigers, and other ferocious animals kept 
in cages—if retained at all, the space allotted them 
ought to be much larger than it is, so as to allow 
them full room for healthful exercise. At pres- 
ent they must be wretched ; and considering also 
the quantity of food they consume, which might be 
converted to useful purposes—though this is taking a 
lower view of the matter—it is at least desirable that 
the number should be much smaller, and a much 
greater space allowed them to exhibit their natural 
vivacity. These remarks do not, of course, apply to 
fowls and other animals who are allowed a sufficient 
share of liberty to exist in comfort, and to whom it is 
not necessary to svcrifice the existence of other crea- 
tures.—Ogden’s Friendly Observer. 

[We entirely agree in reprobating the practice of 
placing live rabbits and other creatures within the 
cages of boa-constrictors. A recollection of a poor 
little rabbit cowering in the corner of one of these 
cages, as if aware of its approaching fate, has haunted 
us for years. No purpose of science can be answered 
by this constantly recurring barbarity. Zoological 
Societies should be careful not to run any risk of 
counteracting by such spectacles the elevated feelings 
they are so well calculated to foster.— Ed. Chambers? 
Jour.) 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
BLIND ROSA. 


BY HENRIK CONSCIENCE. 


TRANSLATED BY MRS. HOWITT. 


On a splendid summer day in 1846 the diligence 
was rolling along the great highway from Antwerp 
to Turnhout at the regular hour. The horses 
trotted, the wheels rattled, the carriage creaked, 
the driver clucked incessantly with his tongue in 
order to quicken the speed of bis cattle, dogs harked 
in the distance, birds soared up from the fields high 
into the air, the shadow sped alongside of the 
diligence, and danced along with its peculiar mo- 
tion amongst the trees and bushes. 

Suddenly the conductor pulled up not far from 
a solitary inn. He leaped down from his seat, 
opened the door of the diligence without saying a 
word, slapped down the step, and put out his hand 
toa candle, who, with a knapsack in his hand, de- 
scended to the road. In the same silence the con- 
ductor again put up the step, closed the door, 
sprung again into his seat, and whistled gently to 
intimate to the horses that they must move. The 
horses trotted on; the heavy vehicle pursued its 
monotonous carecr. 

In the mean time the traveller had entered the 
inn, and seated himself at a table with a glass of 
ale before him. He was a man of more than ordi- 
nary size, and appeared to be about fifty. You 
might at the same time have supposed him to be 
sixty, if his vigorous carriage, his quick glance, 
and a certain youthful smile about his lips, had not 
testified that his soul and senses were much 

ounger than his appearance. His hair was gray, 

is forehead and cheeks covered with wrinkles, 
and his complexion bore the stamp of early age 
which excessive exertion and long-continued care 
impress on the countenance. Yet, at the same 
time, his breast heaved with vigor, he bore his 
head upright, and his eyes still gleamed with the 
fire of manhood. By his dress you would take him 
for a wealthy citizen ; it had nothing peculiar, ex- 
cept that the frock-coat buttoned to the throat, and 
the large meerschaum pipe, which hung at his 
breast, bespoke a Flemish or a German officer. 

The people of the house, having attended to his 
demands, again returned to their occupations, 
without taking further notice of him. He saw the 
two daughters go to and fro, the father renew the 
fire with wood and turf, and the mother fill the 
kettle with water; but not one of them addressed 
to him a single word, though his eyes followed 
earnestly every member of the family, and although 
in his friendly glance might have been Yead the 
question—“* Do you not recognize me ?”’ 

At this moment his attention was caught by the 


striking of a clock which hung upon the wall. As | 


if the sound had painfully affected him, an expres 
sion of disagreeable surprise appeared in his coun- 
tenance, and chased the smile from his lips. He 
stood up and contemplated the unlucky clock while 
it went sounding stroke after stroke, to the number 
of nine. The mother observed the singular emo- 
tion of the stranger, and placed herself in wonder 
at his side; she too looked at the clock, as if to 
discover what he found so remarkable in it. 

‘* The clock has a pleasant soand—has it not?”’ 
said she. ‘It has now gone for twenty years 
without the hand of the clockmakér touching it.” 

‘Twenty years !’’ sighed the traveller. ‘ And 
where, then, is the clock which Tiung there before ? 
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What has become of the image of the Virgin which 
stood here upon the mantle-piecet They are both 
probably broken and gone.” 

The woman looked in astonishment at the 


stranger, and replied—*‘ The figure of the Virgi 
Zanna broke as she played wit 
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h, it as a child. 
But it was really so pitiful, that the priest himself 
had advised us to buy another. Here stands the 
new one, and it is much handsomer.” 

The traveller shook his head dissentingly. ‘‘ And 
the clock,”’ continued the hostess, ‘* you will soon 
hear, The wretched old thing is always too late, 
and has hung from time immemorial in the lumber- 
room. There! now it is just beginning to buzz.” 

And, in truth, there came from the adjoining 
room a peculiar croaking noise. It was like the 
hoarse note of a bird which slowly wheezed out 
** Cuckoo ! cuckoo !’’ But this extraordinary sound 
called into the traveller’s countenance a beam 
|smile ; accompanied by the hostess, he hasten 
into the lumber-room, and there with glisteni 
eyes gazed on the old clock, which still had not got 
to the end of its “‘ Cuckoo! cuckoo!” 

Both daughters approached the stranger with 
curiosity, and s with wonder at him, their 
large eyes turning from him to their mother full of 
inquiry. The looks of the damsels awoke the 
stranger to consciousness, and he returned to the 
room, followed by the three women. His heart 
clearly felt very happy, for his features glowed 
with so attractive an expression of pleasure and 
good-will, and his eyes bedewed with tears glanced 
so brightly, that the two young girls with evident 
sympathy approached him. He seized their hands 
and said :— 

“* You think my conduct strange, eh, children ? 
You cannot conceive why the voice of the old 
cuckoo delights me so much. Ah! I too have 
been a child, and at that time, my father, when 
he had done his work, used to come and drink here 
his glass of ale. When I had behaved well, I was 
allowed to accompany him. For whole hours have 
I stood and waited for the cuckoo opening its little 
door ; I have danced and leaped to the measure of 
her song, and admired in my childish i 
ithe poor bird as a master-piece, And the 
|image of the Virgin, which one of you has broken, 
‘[ loved it for its beautiful blue mantle, and because 
\the little Jesus-child stretched its arms towards 
ime, and smiled as I smiled. Now is the child— — 
myself—almost sixty years old, with gray hair and 
| furrowed countenance. Four-and-thirty years have 
I passed in the steppes of Russia, and yet I remem- 
| ber the sacred image of Mary, and the cuckoo, as 
jif I had only been brought hither by my father 
yesterday.” 

** You are from our village, then?’’ said Zanna, 

‘* Yes, certainly,” answered the stranger with a 
joyous precipitance. But this announcement had 
not the anticipated effect ; the girls only smiled 
familiarly ; that was all; the intelligence seemed 
to give them neither pleasure nor pain. The tray- 
eller turned to the mother :— 

‘¢ Well,” said he, ‘‘ what is become of Baas 

Joostens *”” 
| ‘** You mean Baas Jan,” answered the hostess ; 
‘the died ahout twenty years ago.” 

‘* And his wife, the good stout Petronella?”’ 

** Dead too,’’ was the answer. 

‘Dead! dead!” sighed the stranger 
young herdsman, Andries, who os 
some, baskets ?’’ 

+4 Also dead,” replied the hostess. 





; ‘and the 
such hand- 
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The traveller dropped his head and gave himself 
up to gloomy thoughts. In the mean time the 
hostess went out into the barn to relate to her 
husband what had passed with the unknown guest. 
The host entered the room carelessly, and awoke 
by his noisy wooden shoes the stranger out of his 
reverie. He sprung up, and, with an exclamation 
of delight, rushed with outstretched arms towards 
the host, who coldly took his hand, and almost 
with indifference looked at him. 

** Don’t you either know me again, Peter Joos- 
tens?’’ cried the stranger, quite confounded. 

‘* No, I do not recollect ever to have seen you,”’ 
replied the host. 


‘*No! Don’t you know who it was that ventured | 


his life under the ice to rescue you from an other- 
wise inevitable death ?”’ 

The host shrugged his shoulders. 

ounded, the candle 

ars :— 

“Have you actually forgotten the youth who 
Gefended you against your bigger comrades, and 


Deeply 


er continued, almost moved to 


supplied you with so many birds’ eggs, that you 
might make a beautiful garland for the May-pole? 


He who taught you to make so many pipes of reeds, 
and who so often took you with him when he went 
with the tile-burner’s cart to market?” 

** Something of the kind floats dimly in my mem- 
ro answered the host ; ‘‘ my late father used to 
tell me that when I was about six years old I was 
very near perishing under the ice ; but that tall 
Jan drew me out, and that he went away with the 
rest in the emperor’s time to serve for cannon fod- 
der. Who knows now where his bones lie in un- 
= earth? God be merciful to his poor 
sou 999 

** Ah! now at length you know me!”’ exclaimed 
the stranger joyously ; ‘‘I am tall Jan, or rather, 
Jan Slaets.”’ 

As he did not receive an immediate answer, he 
added in surprise :— 

** You recollect the good shot at the bird-shoot- 
ing, who for four miles round was reckoned the best 
sportsman, who every time carried off the prize, 
and who was envied by the young men because the 

irls showed him the preference? I am he, Jan 
Slaets of the hill.” 

‘* Very possible,’’ said the host, incredulously ; 
** at the same time, do not take it amiss, my good 
sir, if 1 do not remember you. Our mn stag 5 no 
longer a bird-shooting; the shooting-ground is 
converted inte private property, and for a year past 
has been unoccupied, owing to the death of the 

r.”? 

Deterred by the cold reception of the host, the 
traveller gave up the attempt to make himself 
a ; but, as he prepared to go further, he said 


is 4 the village here there live a good many of 
my friends who cannot have forgotten me. You, 
Peter Joostens, were very young at that time. I 
am persuaded that the brick-maker, Paul, will 
rush to my arms the moment that he sees me. 
Does he yet live in the clay dale ?’’ 

“The brick-yard became, many years ago, a 

rey to the flames ; the clay-field is AE onan eg and 
now the finest hay. The meadow now be- 
longs to the rich Mr. Tirt.” 

‘* And what has become of Paul ?’’ 

‘* After their misfortunes, the whole family went 
away. . . I do not know certainly, perhaps he 
too is dead. But I observe that you talk of our 
grandfathers’ time, and it will be difficult to get 
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answers to all your questions unless you go to the 

ve-digger. He can reckon up for you on his 
fingers what has happened for a hundred years 
past, or more.”’ 

**T can believe that; Peter Jan must have 
reached his ninetieth year.’’ 

‘Peter Jan? That is not the name of the 
grave-digger ; his name is Lauw Stevens.”’ 

A smile illumined the countenance of the 
traveller. 

‘* God be praised,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ that he has 
at least left one of my comrades still in life !”’ 

‘¢ Indeed! was Lauw your friend, sir?’’ 

‘* Not exactly my friend,’’ replied the traveller, 
shaking his head: ‘‘ we were always at logger- 
heads. Once, in the heat of our strife, I flung him 
from the little bridge into the brook, so that he ran 
great risk of drowning ; but above thirty years are 

own since then. Lauw will be glad to see me 
again. Give me now your hand, good Joostens ; 
I shall often come to drink a glass of ale with you 
here.” 

Ile paid, took his knapsack under his arm and 
went out. Behind the inn he took his way through 
a young pine-wood. His interview with the host, 
although not very animating, had, nevertheless 
infused comfort into the heart of the traveller. 
Memories from his childhood transported him ; 
memories at every step crowded upon him, and 
gave him new life. True, the young wood could 
say nothing to him ; in its place stood formerly a 
tall pine-wood, whose trees concealed so man 
birds’ nests, under whose shade the refreshing bil- 
berries had ripened. It had fared with the wood 
as with the inhabitants of the village—the old 
trees had fallen, or were cut down, and a new 

neration, who were strange and indifferent to 

im, had taken their places, But the songs of the 
birds which resounded on all sides were still the 
same; the wind murmured complainingly as be- 
fore through the branches; the cricket sang as it 
used to do, and the fresh aroma of the wood still 
filled the air. All objects had changed, but the 
work of eternal nature had continued in its princi- 
features the same. Thoughts like these arose 
in the traveller’s soul, and now glad and inspirited 
he continued his way without looking up from the 
ground till he came out of the wood. 

Here opened before his eyes the wide extent of 
fields and meadows, amongst which the brook’s 
silvery thread coursed playfully its way. In the 
background, at the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
the pointed spire of the church lifted aloft its gilded 
vane, which gleamed in the sunshine like a morn- 
ing-star ; ro still beyond it the windmill whirled 
its red wings. 

Overcome by an unspeakable emotion, the tray- 
eller stood still—his eyes filled with tears, he let 
his knapsack fall, and stretched out his arms, 
while his countenance glowed with love and rap- 
ture. At the same moment the bells rang for An- 

lus. The traveller fell on his knees, sunk his - 

ead deep upon his bosom, and continued thus for 
a considerable time, immovable though trembling. 
A prayer streamed up from his heart and lips ; this 
was evident as he cast his eyes full of inward 
thankfulness towards heaven, and lifted his clasped 
hands to God. He then took up again his bea. 
sack, and said, with his gaze riveted on the church- 
tower :—‘‘ Thou at least hast not become ch ‘ 
thou little church, in which I was baptized, in 
which I celebrated my first communion, in which 
all looked to me so wonderful and so holy. Yes, I 
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shall see them again, the Sacred Virgin in her 
ments of “gs her silver den: Ty vo 
thony with the little friendly swine ; St. Ursula 
and the devil with the red tongue, of which I so 
often dreamed ; and the organ, upon which the 
sexton played so beautifully, while we sung with 
all our hearts— 

Ave Maria 

Gratia plena !”’ 


The last words the traveller sung aloud, while a 
tear trickled down his cheek. Silent and dream- 
ing he went on till he came to a little bridge, 
which led over a brook into a meadow. There 
his countenance brightened, and he said with 
emotion :—‘‘ Here I first pressed Rosa’s hand ! 
Here our eyes confessed for the first time that 
there is a happiness on earth which seizes irresist- 
ibly our hearts, and opens heaven to the young! 
As now, so then shone the yellow iris flower in 
the sunshine ; the frogs croaked full of the enjoy- 
ment of life, and the lark sang above our heads.” 

He went over the bridge, and said aloud to him- 
self :—‘‘ The frogs which witnessed our love are 
dead ; the flowers are dead; the larks are dead! 
—Their children now greet the old man, who, 
like a spectre, returns home from the past times. 
And Rosa, my beloved Rosa! livest thou still? 
Perhaps . . . probably married and surrounded 
by children. Those who stay at home forget so 
soon the unhappy brother who wanders over distant 
lands in sorrow and care.” . . . His lips moved as 
if he were smiling :— “ Poor pilgrim!”’ he sighed, 
‘‘ there wells up again in my heart the old jealousy, 
as if my heart yet remained in its first spring. The 
time of love is long gone by! . . . But so be it; 
if she only knows me, and remembers our former 
relation, I shall not repent the long journey of 
eighteen hundred miles, and will then willingly 
lie down in my grave, and sleep by the side of my 
ancestors and friends !” 

A little further, and near the village, he went 
into a public-house, on whose sign there was a} 
plough, and bade the hostess bring him a = of 
ale. In the corner by the fire sat a very old man, 
who stared into the fire as immovably as a stone. 
Before the hostess had returned from the cellar, 
the traveller had recognized the old man. He drew 
his chair close to him, seized his hand, and said 
gladly :— 

‘¢ Thank God, who has let us live so long, Baes 
Joos! We yet remain from the good old time. 
Don’t you know me again? No? The audacious 
lad that so often crept through your hedge, and 
stole your apples hefore they were ripe ?”’ 

‘* Six-and-ninety years !’’ muttered the old man, 
without moving. 

‘*Very likely, but tell me, Baes Joos, is the 
wainwright’s Rosa living yet?”’ 

** Six-and-ninety years !’’ repeated the old man 
with a hollow voice. 

The hostess came with the ale, and said :—‘* He 
is blind and deaf, sir, don’t give yourself the trou- 
ble to talk with him ; he cannot understand you.”’ 

** Blind and deaf?’’ exclaimed the s r, 
disconcerted. ‘‘ What irreparable devastations 
time commits in the of thirty years! I walk 
here in the midst of the ruin of a whole race of 
men.”’ 

** You were asking after the wainwright’s Rosa!” 
continued the hostess; ‘* our wainwright has four 
daughters, but amongst them is no Rosa. The 





eldest is called Lisbeth, and is married to the foot- 
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man ; the second is named Goude, and makes caps ; 
the third is Nell! and the youngest Anna: the 
poor thing is short-sighted.’’ 

*“*T am not speaking of these people,’’ exclaimed 
the stranger with impatience ; ‘I mean the fami- 
ly of Kobe Meulinck.’’ 

‘“* Ah, they are all dead long ago, dear sir!” | 
was the hostess’ reply. 

Deeply agitated, the traveller paid for his ale, 
and left the public-house with a feverish impetu- 
osity. Out of doors he pressed his hand upon his 
eyes, and exclaimed in despair :—‘‘ God ! even she! 
my poor Rosa—dead! Always, always the inev- 
itable word—dead ! dead! Then shall no one on 
earth recognize me! Nor one kind eye shall greet 
me !”’ 

With a staggering step, as if he were drunk, he 
lunged into the wood, and pressed his throbbing 
ead against a tree, that he thus might by degrees 

recover himself. He then directed his course 
towards the village. His way led him across the 
solitary church-yard, where he remained standing 
with bare head at the foot of a crucifix, and said : 
—‘* Here, before the image of the Crucified One, 
Rosa gave me her word that she would remain’ 
true to me, and wait for my return, Sorrow over- 
whelmed us ; upon this bench fell our tears; in 
deep grief she received the gold cross, my dearly 
urchased pledge of love. Poor beloved one, per- 
aps now I stand by thy grave !”’ 
ith this sorrowful observation he sank mo- 
tionless upon the bench, where he long continued 
sitting, as if unconscious. His eye wandered over 
the church-yard, and the small mounds of earth 
which covered the freshest graves. It grieved 
him to see how many of the wooden crosses were 
fallen with age, without the hand of a child troub- 
ling itself to raise again these memorials on a 
father’s or a mother’s place of rest. His parents, 
too, slept here under the earth, but who could show 
him the spot which their graves occupied ? 

In this manner he sat long, sunk in gloomy 
reverie ; the unfathomable eternity weighed heavily 
on his soul, when a human step awoke him out of 
his dreams. It was the old grave-digger, who, 
with his spade on his shoulder, came along by the 
church yard wall. Misery and indigence might 
be read in his whole exterior; his back was bent, 
and through his constant labor with the spade had 
become crooked; his hair was white, and wrin- 
kles ploughed his brow; though strength and 
spirit still spoke in his eye. 

The traveller recognized at the first glance Lauw 
—his rival, and would have willingly sprang 
towards him ; but the bitterly disappointed ho 
which he had already experienced held him back, 
and inspired him with a resolve to say nothing, 
but to see whether Lauw would know him again. 

The grave-digger remained standing some paces 
from him, contemplated him awhile with common 
curiosity, and then began to mark out a long square 
with his spade, and to prepare anew grave. From 
time to time, however, he continued to cast stolen 

lances at the man who sat before him on the 

nch, and a secret melancholy joy gleamed in his 
or. The traveller, who deceived himself as to 
the expression in the grave-digger’s countenance, 
felt his heart begin to beat, and expected that 
Lauw would come forward and name his name. 

But the grave-digger still continued to look him 
sharply in the face, and then put his hand into his 
coat pocket. He drew out a little old book, bound 
in dirty parchment, to which was attached a strap 
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with a led pencil. He turned round and appeared 
to write something in the book. 

This action, accompanied by a triumphant glance, 
astonished the stranger so much that he stood up, 
advanced to the grave-digger, and asked him in 
surprise, ‘‘ What do you write in your book!” 

* That is my affair,” answered Lauw Stevens ; 
‘for a confounded long time there has stood a 
vacant place in my list ; I make a cross by your 
name.” 

*¢ You know me, then ?’’ exclaimed the traveller, 
with the liveliest joy. 

** Know you!” answered the grave-digger, jeer- 
ingly ; ‘* that I cannot exactly say ; I only remem- 
ber, as if it were yesterday, that a jealous fellow 
flung me into the brook, and nearly drowned me, 
because the wainwright’s Rosa loved me. Since 
that time many an Easter taper has burnt——” 

“You did the wainwright’s Rosa love?’’ said 
the stranger, interrupting him ; ‘ that is not true, 
let me tell you.”’ 

** You know that well enough, you eee fool. 
Did not she wear for a whole year the blessed ring 
of silver that I brought with me from Scherpen- 
heuvel, till you yourself took the ring by force, 
and cast it into the brook ?”’ ‘ 

The traveller's countenance brightened into a 
melancholy smile. 

** Lauw ! Lauw! the recollection of the old times 
makes children of us again. Believe me, Rosa 
never loved you as you fancy. She took your ring 
out of friendship, and because it had been blessed. 
In my youth I was rude and harsh, and did not 
always act in the best manner towards my com- 
rades; but should not the four-and-thirty years 
which have operated so annihilatingly on men and 
things, have calmed down our evil passions ¢ 
Shall I, in the only man who has recollected me, 
Sind an irreconcilable enemy! Come, give me 
your hand; let us be friends; I will make you 
comfortable for your whole life.’’ 

But the grave-digger drew angrily his hand 
back, and answered in a caustic tone— 

** It is too late to forget. You have embittered 
my life, and there — no day but I think of 

ou. Is that, think you, to bless your name? 
ou, who contributed so much to my misfortune, 
may easily guess.” 
he traveller struck his trembling hands to- 
gether, and, lifting his eyes towards heaven, ex- 
claimed— 

‘* God! hatred alone recognizes me ! hate only 
never forgets !”” 

** You have done well,” continued the grave- 
digger, ‘‘ to come back to rest amongst your de- 
parted ancestors. I have kept a grave for 
you. When the headstrong Long Jan lies under 
the earth, the rain will wash misery from his 


corpse. 

The traveller trembled in every limb at this rude 

jest. Anger and displeasure kindled in his eyes. 
ut this hasty emotion quickly vanished ; dejection 
and pity took their place. 

‘* You refuse,” he said, ‘to extend your hand 
to a brother who returns after four-and-thirty 
years ; the first greeting which you give to an old 
comrade is bitter mockery! That is not well of 
you, Lauw. But let it be so; we will speak no 
more of this. Tell me only where my late patents 
are - a . sail 

‘That I don’t know,”’ said the grave-digger ; 
“it is full five-and twenty years peng and since 
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that time the same spot has certainly been thrice 
used for new graves.’ 

These words made the traveller so sorrowful, that 
his head sank on his bosom, and, with an im- 
movable look, he continued lost in his melancholy 
thoughts. 

The grave-digger proceeded with his labor, bat 
he also seemed to linger over it, as if a gloomy 
thought had taken possession of him. He saw the 
deep suffering of the traveller, and was terrified at 
the thirst of revenge which had caused him thus 
to torture a fellow-mortal. This change of mood 
showed itself even upon his countenance ; the bit- 
ter mockery disappeared from his lips, he contem- 

lated for a moment, with increasing cympathy, 
is afflicted comrade, advanced slowly to 
him, seized his hand, and said in a low, but still 
heart-touching, voice,— 

*“« Jan, my dear friend, pardon me what I have 
said and done. I have behaved cruelly and wick- 
edly to thee; but thou must remember, Jan, that 
I have suffered so much through thee.” 

** Lauw!”’ exclaimed the stranger with emotion, 
and shaking his hand, ‘‘ that was the violence of 
our youth. See how little I thought of thy enmity, 
for I felt myself infinitely happy when I heard 
thee name my name. And for that I am grateful 
to thee, though thy bitterness has gone to my 
heart. But tell me, Lauw, where is i buried ? 
She will rejoice in heaven when she sees us thus, as 
oe brothers, stand upon her last resting- 

” 
ee How! Rosa buried?’ exclaimed the grave- 
digger ; “‘ would to God that she were buried, poor 
9 


‘“What meanest thou?” cried the traveller: 
** does Rosa yet live ?”” 

‘* Yes, she lives,’’ was the answer, “ if that ter- 
laa that she has to endure can be called 
life.’ 

“Thou terrifiest me. For God's sake tell me 
what calamity has happened to her.”’ 

“* She is blind!” 

‘* Blind! Rosa blind! without eyes to see me ; 
woe ! woe is me !”’ 

Overwhelmed by anguish he advanced with un- 
certain steps to the bench, and sank down upon it. 
= grave-digger placed himself before him, and 
said ,— 

‘* For ten years has she been blind . . . and begs 
her daily bread...I give her every week two 
stivers, and when we bake we always remember 
~ — a — cake.”’ Fs salted 

@ traveller sprang up, sh we! C) 
grave-digger’s hand = . . d 

‘* A thousand thanks! God bless thee for thy 
love to Rosa! I pledge myself in His name to 
reward thee for it. am rich, very rich. By 
evening we will see one another again. But 
me now, at once, where Rosa is to be found ; every 
moment is to me a hundred years of yo 2 

With these words he drew the gra igger 
along with him, and directed his “eC toward the 
church-yard gate. Arrived there, the grave-dig- 
ger pointed with his finger, and said,— 

6s there, by the side of the wood, there rises 
a smoke from a low chimney. That is the house 
of besom-binder Nelis Oom ; she lives there.”’ 

Without waiting for further explanation the 
traveller hastened through the village towards the 
indicated spot. He was soon at the dwelling. It 
was a low hut, built of willow wands and clay, 
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bat on the outside neatly whitewashed. Some 
from the door four little children were play- 
ing and amusing themselves in the bright sunshine 
with planting in circles blue corn-flowers and red 
pies. ‘They were bare-foot and half-naked ; the 
eldest, a boy of about six _— old, had nothing 
whatever on but a linen shirt. While his little 
brother and sisters looked at the stranger with fear 
and shyness, the boy let his eyes rest steadily on 
the unknown one, full of curiosity and wonder. 
The stranger smiled at the children, but ad- 
vanced without delay into the hut, in one corner 
of which a man was busy making besoms, while a 
woman sat with her spinning-wheel by the hearth. 
These people could not be more than thirty years 
of age, and at the first glance might be perceived 
their contentment with their lot. For the rest, all 
around them looked as clean as country life within 
such narrow space will allow. The stranger’s en- 
trance obviously surprised them, although the 
received him with kindness and offered him their 
services. They were clearly of opinion that he 
wanted to inquire his way, for the husband = 
himself in readiness to go and show it him. t 
he asked with evident emotion whether Rosa lived 
there? and the husband and wife cast astonished 
looks at each other, and could scarcely find words 
to answer him. 
“Yes, good sir!” said the man at length; 
“¢ Rosa lives here, but at present she is gone out 


a-begging. Do you wish to speak with her ?’’ 
** God! God!” exclaimed the traveller. ‘ Can- 
not you quickly find her ?’’ 


“That would be difficult to do, sir ; she has gone 
out with Triemtje, to make her round for the week, 
but we expect her in an hour’s time; she never 
stays out.”’ 

*¢ Can I wait for her here, friends ?”’ 

Scarcely.had he uttered the words before the 
man hastened into the next room, and fetched 
thence an easy-chair, which, although of rude 
workmanship, appeared more inviting than the 
still ruder chairs which stood in the outer room. 
Not satisfied with this, the wife took out of achest 
a white cushion, which she laid in the chair, and 
requested the stranger to sit down. He was as- 
tonished at the simple but well-meant attention, 
and returned the pox. vt with many thanks. He 
then sat down in silence, and let his eyes glance 
round the room, as if to discover something which 
might speak of Rosa. As his head was thus turned 
aside, he felt a small hand gently thrust into his, 
and his fingers stroked. He looked r6und curiously 
to discover who bestowed on him this mark of 
friendliness, and he met the blue eyes of the boy, 
who, with heavenly innocence, looked up to him 
as if he had been his father or brother. 

*“*Come here, Peterken!’’ said the mother ; 
*¢ thou shouldst not be so forward, dear child.’’ 

But Peterken did not seem to hear this warn- 
ing, and continued to hold the hand of the stran- 

r, and look at him. The stran found the 

iendship of the child unaccountable, and said,— 

“ Dear child, thy blue eyes penetrate deep into 
my soul. As thou art so friendly, I will give thee 
something.”’ 

He put his hand into his pocket and took out a 
little purse with silver clasp and that 
oo color in the light, and gave it to him, 
after he had dropped into it some pieces of money. 
The boy gazed on the purse with great delight, but 
did not let go the —— hand. The mother 
approached, and desired the child to go away. 
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‘* Peterken,’’ said she, ‘‘ thou wilt not be rude; 
thank the gentleman, and kiss his hand.’’ 

The boy kissed his hand, stooped his head 
towards him, and said in a clear voice, ‘‘ Many 
thanks, Tall Jan !’’ 

A clap of thunder could not have so startled the 
traveller as his own name thus pronounced by the 
innocent child. Tears started involuntarily from his 
eyes; he lifted the boy upon his knee, and now 
gazed deeply into his face. 

** So! dost thou know me, thou blessed angel !— 
me, whom thou never saw’st before! Who taught 
thee my name ?”’ 

*¢ Blind Rosa,’’ was the answer. 
“ But how is it possible that thou hast known 
me? It must be God himself who has enlightened 
thy childish mind.”’ 

“0, I know you very well,’ said Peterken ; 
‘‘when I lead Rosa about to beg, she always talks 
of you. She says that you are tall, and have dark 
fiery eyes; and that you will come back again, 
and bring us all such beautiful things. And so 
I was not afraid of you, oo sir, for Rosa had 
bade me to love you; and you are to give mea 
bow and arrow.” 

The child’s simple confidence made the traveller 
perfectly happy. He kissed him hastily and with 
tenderness, and said in a solemn tone :— 

‘* Father! mother! this child is rich! I will 
bring him up and educate him, and richly endow 
him, It shall be a blessing to him to have recog- 
nized me.” 

Joy and amazement overwhelmed the parents. 
The man stammered forth,— 

** Ah! you are too good. We ourselves thought 
that we knew you, but we were not so certain of it, 
because Rosa told us that you were not so rich a 


gentleman.”’ 

‘* And you too knew me, “oe people !”’ ex- 
claimed the traveller. myself amongst 
friends. Here I have relations and a family... 
while hitherto I have only found death and forget- 
fulness !’’ 

The wife pointed to a smoky image of the Vir- 
gin, which stood upon the chimney-piece, and said : 
—‘* Here every Saturday evening burns a light for 
the return of Jan Slaets, or for the repose of his 
soul !”’ 

The traveller directed his eyes in devotion 
— heaven, and with a voice full of emotion, 
said,— 

‘‘ Thanks be to thee, O God, rich in love, that 
thou hast made affection more powerful than hate ! 
My enemy has shut my name within his heart, 
with the dark feeling of his spite, but my friend 
has lived in memory of me, has inspired all around 
her with her love, has kept me here present, and 
made me the favorite of this child, while eighteen 
hundred miles separated me from her. O God be 
praised, I am rewarded to the full !’’ 

A long silence followed before Jan Slaets could 
subdue his emotion, which inspired the people of 
the house with respect. The husband returned to 
his work, but held himself ready to hasten to the 
service of his guest. He, with little Peterken still 
upon his knee, asked quite calmly ,— 

‘* Good mother, has Rosa lived long with you ?”’ 

The wife, as if preparing herself for a long ez- 
a took her wheel, set it by his side, and 


eT will tell you, sir, how it has gone on. 
You should know that when the old Meulinck 
died he divided his property amongst his children. 
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Rosa, whom nothing in the world could induce to 
marry—I need not tell you the reason—gave her 
share wholly up to her brother, and only asked in 
return to live with him during her life-time. At 
the same time she employed herself in making 
ornamental articles, and by this means acquired a 
great deal of money. There was no need to leave 
this to her brother, and she employed all her gains 
in doing good. She attended the sick, and paid 
for a doctor when it was necessary. She had 
always a pleasant word to encourage the suffering, 
and some delicacy to offer the sickly: We had 
searcely been married six months, when my hus- 
band came home one day dreadfully ill of inflam- 
mation on the lungs; the cough which you now 
hear is the consequence of it. We have to thank 
our merciful God and the good Rosa that our poor 
Nelis is not now lying in the church-yard. If you 
could but have seen, dear sir, what she wholly and 
solely out of love did for us! She brought us ad- 
ditional bed-clothes, for it was cold, and we were 
wretchedly poor. She sent for two physicians 
from the next parish, and had them to consult with 
the doctor here on my husband’s condition. She 
watched by him, alleviated his sufferings and my 
trouble by her affectionate conversation, and she 
paid all that was necessary for food and medicine ; 
vr Rosa was esteemed by everybody, and when 
she requested the ladies of the estate or the peas- 
antry to assist the poor, she was never refused. 
Six whole weeks was our Nelis confined té his bed, 
and Rosa protected and assisted us till he, by de- 
ees, could resume his work again.’’ 

** How I long to see the poor blind one !”’ sighed 
the traveller. 

The husband raised his head from his work ; 
tears glanced in his eyes, and he said with emo- 
tion,— 

‘* If my blood could give her her sight again, I 
would freely spend the last drop of it.’ 

This exclamation powerfully affected Jan Slaets ; 
the wife observed it, and, with her hand, gave a 
sign to her husband to be silent. She then con- 
tinued :— . 

‘Three months after, God gave us a child, the 
same that sits upon your knee. Rosa, who bore 
it to the font, desired that it might be christened 
Johan, but Peter, my husband’s brother, who was 
godfather, a good man, but somewhat self-willed, 
insisted that it should be called Peter, after him. 
After a long discussion, the boy received the name 
of Johan Peter. We call him Peterken, after his 
godfather, who still insists on its being so, and 
who would be angry if it were otherwise ; but 
Rosa will not hear him called so; she calls him 
constantly Janneken. The boy is proud of it, and 
knows that she calls him Janneken because it is 
your name, good sir.” 

The traveller pressed the boy with transport to 
his breast, and Kissed him passionately. With 
silent admiration he gazed into the boy’s soyer 
eyes, and his heart was deeply moved. The wife 
went on :— 

‘* Rosa’s brother had engaged with people in 
Antwerp to collect provisions in the country round, 
and ship them to England, Trade was to make 
him rich, it was said; for every week he sent two 
curts to Antwerp. In the beginning all went well ; 
but a bankrupt in Antwerp reduced all the gain to 
nothing for poor Tirt Meulinck, who was bound for 
him ; scarcely could he pay half his debts. Through 
grief on this account he is dead. God be mere 
to his soul! 
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** Rosa, after this, lived at Nand Flinck’s, the 
shop-keeper, in a little room. The same year the 
son Karl, who had been away as a recruit, came 
home with bad eyes, and fourteen days after the 
poor young man became blind. Rosa, who was 
sorry for him, and only listened to her own heart’s 
suggestions, attended him during his illness, and 
led him. by the hand in order to amuse him a little. 
Alas! she herself took the same complaint, and 
from that time she has never seen the light of day. 
Nand Flinck is dead, and his children are scattered 
about. Blind Karl lives at a farm-house near Lierre. 
Then came Rosa to live with us, and we told her 
how gladly we saw her with us, and how willingly 
we would work all our lives for her. She accepted 
our invitation. Six years are now flown, and God 
knows that she has never received from us a cross 
word ; for she is herself all affection and kindness. 
If it be a question of doing something for her, the 
— are ready to fight which shall get to do it 

t. 

‘* And yet she begs,”’ said the traveller. 

“* Yes, sir,’’ said the wife, with a certain 
pride ; ‘‘ but that is her own fault. Do not im- 
agine that we have forgotten what Rosa has done 
for us; and had we suffered hunger, and must 
have taken the yoke upon us, we would never have 
obliged her to beg. hat think you then of us? 
Six months we kept her back from it; but beyond 
that point we could not prevail. As our family 
was increasing, Rosa, the good soul, thought she 
would become a burden to us,.and wished, on the 
contrary, to help us. It was impossible to hinder 
her from it; she became sick of sorrow. When 
we saw that, after the half year, we gave way to 
her desire. For a poor blind person it is, neverthe- 
less, no shame. At the same time, though we are 
i we do not make a gain of what she earns by 

gging. She will, ever and anon, compel us to 
take part with her ; we cannot always be at strife 
with her, poor thing! but we give it her double 
back again. Without her knowing it, she is better 
clad than we are, and the food we set before her is 
better than our own. There always stands at the 
fire a separate little pan for her. See here ; to her 
“yay she has a couple of eggs and melted butter. 

f the remainder of her gains, I believe, from 
what I can learn by her words, that she is laying 
"P a little hoard till our children are grown up. 

er love deserves our gratitude, but we cannot op- 
pose her will.’’ 

The traveller had listened in silence to the 
whole relatien, but a happy smile upon his lips, 
and a mild lustre in his moistened eye, showed 
how much his heart was moved. The wife had 
ceased to speak, and occupied herself again with 
her wheel. The traveller remained awhile sunk in 
deep thought, when, setting the boy hastily down, 
he advanced towards the husband, and said ina 
commanding tone :— 

‘* Have done with your work,” 

The besom-maker did not comprehend his mean- 
ing, and was startled at his unusual tone. 

“* Give over your work, and give me your hand, 
farmer Nelis.”’ 

‘s Farmer?” said the besom-maker, astonished. 

‘“‘Yes,”’ exclaimed the traveller; ‘fling the 
besoms out of the door ; I will give you a farm, four 
milch cows, a calf, two horses, and all that is 
necessary for house-keeping. You do not believe 
me,’’ continued he, and showed the besom-maker 
a handful of money. “I tell you the truth. I 
could at once give you the necessary sum; but I 
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t and esteem you too much to ofr yon 
money. But I will make you the proprietor of a 
farm, and protect your children both before and 
after my death.” 

The good people looked at each other with the 
tears streaming from their eyes, and did not seem 
rightly to comprehend what was passing. While 
the traveller was about to make them fresh promises, 
Peterken pulled him by the hand as if he had some- 
thing to communicate. 

“ What wilt thou, dear child ?”’ 

‘‘Herr Jan,”’ answered the boy, “see, the 
peasants are coming home from the field; I know 
now where I shall find Rosa, Shall I run and tell 
her that you are come ?”’ 

The traveller seized Peterken’s hand, and drew 
him with impatience towards the door, as he said, 
‘¢ Come, come, lead me to her!’”? And while he 
made his adieu to the people of the house with his 
hand, he followed the child, who went with rapid 
pace through the midst of the village. So soon as 
they came to the first house, the people ran in 
wonder from shop and yard to look after them as 
if there were something extraordinary. And trul 
they presented a agers tacle ; the child with 
his little shirt and bare feet, who laughing and 
playful skipped along holding by the hand of the 
unknown one. The astonished people could not 
comprehend what the rich gentleman, who at least 
seemed to be a baron, had to do with the besom- 
binder’s Peterken. Their astonishment still in- 
creased as they saw the stranger stoop down and 
kiss the child. The only thought which occurred 
to some of them, and over which they now ae 
at every door, was that the rich gentleman 
‘ope the child of his parents to bring him up as 

is own son. People from the city who have no 
child of their own are often wont todo so; and the 
besom-maker’s Peterken was the handsomest child 
in the village, with his large blue eyes and his light 
curly hair, Atthe same time it was extraordinary 
that the rich gentleman took the child with him in 
his bare shirt. 

The traveller strode rapidly forward. The whole 
village seemed to him to be magically illuninated ; 
the leafy trees shone in their clear verdure, the low 
huts smiled at him, the birds sung with a trans- 
portiag harmony, the air was filled with a balsamic 
odor and the warmth of life. 

He had turned his attention from the child, to 
enjoy this new happiness. During this time, he 
had fixed his eye on the distance to transpierce the 
dark wood which, at the other end of the village, 
seemed to close up the way. 

Hastily, the child pulled him by the hand with 
all his power, and cried :— 

‘* See there !—there comes Rosa with our Trient- 
Sa 199 

And actually there came forward, by a house 
upon a great by-road, an elderly blind woman led 
by a child of five years old. 

Instead of rapidly accompanying the child, the 
traveller remained standing and contemplated with 
pain and sorrow the poor blind one, who, at a 
distance, approached with unsteady steps. Was 
that his Rosa, the handsome, amiable girl, whose 
image still lived so young and fresh in his heart ? 
But this contemplation lasted only a moment : he 
drew the child along with him, .and hastened 
towards his friend. When he had arrived at 
about fifty paces from her, he could no longer com- 
mand himself, but cried out in the highest trans- 
port—*‘ Rosa! Rosa!” 
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The instant that this sound reached the blind 
one’s car, she drew her arm from that of her leader, 
and began to tremble as if she were seized with a 
fit of the ague. She extended her arms, and with 
the ery—‘* Jan! Oh, Jan!”’ sprang forward to 
meet him. At the same time she drew up aribbon 
which hung round her neck, and exhibited with an 
agitated mien a golden cross. 

The next instant she fell into Jan Slaet’s arms, 
who, amid unintelligible words, attempted to kiss 
her. But the blind one prevented him gently with 
her hands, nd, as this wounded his feelings, she 
seized his hand and said :— 

‘Oh, Jan! Jan! I swoon with delight . . . 
but I am bound by an oath - come with me— 
we will go together to the church-yard.’’ 

Jan Slaets did not comprehend Rosa’s meaning, 
but in the tone of her voice lay something so solemn 


and at the same time sacred, that without opposi-, 
tion he complied with the wish ofhis friend. With- 
out taking heed of the people of the village who 


surrounded them, he led her to the church-yard, 
Here she directed her course to the seat beside the 
cross, and obliged him to kneel by her side while 
ew said—‘* Pray with me; I have vowed it to 

She, at the same time, elevated her clasped 
hands, breathed forth a warm prayer, and then, 


flinging her arms round her friend’s neck, she 
kissed him, and sank exhausted but smiling on his 
breast. 


During this time, Peterken skipped about 
amongst the villagers, who stood in wonder around, 
clapping his hands, and crying one time after an- 
other. “ That is Tall Jan! That is Tall Jan !’’ 





On a fine autumn day of the year 1846, the 
diligence rolled along the great highway from 
Antwerp to Turnhout, at the regular hour. In 
haste the conductor drew up not far from a solitary 
inn, and opened the door of the carriage. Two 
young travellers sprang laughing and exulting out 
upon the road, and stretched their arms like escaped 
birds who again in full freedom try their wings. 
They gazed around them on the trees, in the beau- 
tiful blue autumn air, with a joy which we expe- 
rience when we have left the city, and with every 
breath can enjoy free nature. At the same instant, 
the younger traveller turned his eyes upon the 
fields, and exclaimed with transport :—‘ Listen! 
listen !”’ 

And, in truth, there came through the wood the 
indistinct tones of a distant music. The air was 
quick and lively; you might almost fancy that you 
heard the accompanying dance. While the younger 
one in silence pointed with his finger, his compan- 
ion said in an almost ironical tone :— 


In the shade of the lindens, to the trumpet’s joyous note, 
In the dance a gay crowd doth exultingly float ; 

And amid all the throng, like ocean waves flying, 
There is no one who thinketh of suffering and dying. 


“ Come, come, dear Jan, don’t rejoice thyself so 
beforehand. Probably, they are celebrating the 
election of a new burgomaster.”’ 

“« Nay, nay, that is no official joy. Let us too 
go there and see the peasant girls dance—that is 
so charming.” 

** Let us first drink a glass of ale with Peter 
Joostens, and ask him whut is going on in the vil- 


‘And give ourselves up to the unexpected jollifi- 
cation, eh? So be it.” 
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The two travellers entered the inn, and thought 
they should die of laughter the moment they put 
their heads into the room. Peter Joostens stood 
erect and stiff beside the fire. His long blue holi- 
day coat hung in rich folds almost down to his 
heels. He greeted the well-known guests with a 
heavy smile, in which a certain feeling of shame 
manifested itself, and he dared not move himself, 
for at every motion his stiff shirt collar cut his 


ears. 

At the entry of the travellers, he exclaimed with 
oe, but without turning his head :— 
‘*Zanna! Zanna! hasten thee; I hear the music, 
and I have already told thee that we shall come 
too late.” 

Zanna came running in with a basket full of 
flowers. She looked so charming with her crimped 
lace cap, her woollen gown, her rose-colored bod- 
dice, the large golden heart at her breast, and her 
ear-rings. Her face was flushed with the bloom of 
the most joyous anticipation, and resembled a rose 
which opens its closed bud. 

‘** A beautiful peony which blows on a fine sum- 
mer day,”’ observed the younger companion. 

Zanna had fetched the two desired glasses of 
ale, and now hastened out of the door with her 
flowers, soaing aa laughing. Still more im 
tiently shouted Peter Joostens with all his might :— 

** Lisbeth! if thou dost not come directly, [ 
will go away without thee, as sure as I stand 
here.” 

An old clock which hung by the wall pointed 
at the same instant to nine, and struck with a 
hoarse tone, ‘* Cuckoo! Cuckoo !” 

‘* What wretched taste is that!’ said one of 
the travellers; ‘‘have you sold the handsome 
clock, and hung this up to plague yourselves the 
whole year through with its death-note ?’’ 

** Yes, yes,” said the host smiling; ‘‘ make 
yourself merry, at your pleasure, over this bird ; it 
brings me in yearly fifty Dutch guilders—a good 
crop that needs no tillage.” 

our cannon shots were heard at the same mo- 
ment. 

*¢Q heavens!” shrieked Peter Joostens ; *‘ the 
feast has begun. The women take my life with 
their hunting here and there.’’ 

‘But, Peter Joostens,”’ asked one of the tray- 
ellers, ‘‘ what is this that is going on in the vil- 
lage? Is it the wake !—that would ‘be odd ona 
Thursday—or is the king coming to the vil- 
lage | he 

‘* Tt is a very extraordinary thing,” replied the 
host; ‘‘it is an unheard of thing. If you knew 
the story, you might fill a whole book with it, 
without any invention. And the old cuckoo here 
has its place in Blind Rosa’s story.”’ 

“Blind Rosa!’’ said the younger traveller, 
astonished ; ‘‘ what a charming title! That would 
make a fine counterpart to ‘ The Sick Youth.’ ”’ 

‘* Nay, that won’t do!’’ said the elder ; ‘‘ if we 
go out together to collect material for stories, we 
must honorably divide the spoil.”’ 

‘¢ Well, we can hereafter draw lots for it,’ said 
the younger, half regretfully. 

‘*In the mean time,”’ observed the elder, ‘‘ we 
actually know nothing. Pull down your. detest- 


able shirt collar from your ears, Peter Joostens, | dre 


and begin and regularly tell us all; and for your 
reward you shall have a book as soon as it is 
rinted,’’ 
“Now I have no time for it,’’ answered the 
host ; ‘‘I hear my wife coming down stairs ; but 
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come along with us to the village, and on the way 
I will tell you why the cannon are fired and the 
music plays.” 

The hostess entered the room, and dazzled the 
travellers’ eyes by her dress, so did it blaze in all 
the colors of the rainbow. She rushed up to her 
husband, pulled up his shirt collaragain higher than 
ever, took his arm, and issued out of doors with 
him. The two travellers accompanied them, and 
Peter Joostens related on the way to his attentive 
hearers the whole story of Tall Jan and Blind 
Rosa ; and though he had almost talked himself 
out of breath, he became besieg2d with all sorts of 
questions. 

They learned of him, however, that Herr Slaets 
bought of him the old cuckoo clock, that it might 
hang in its former place in the inn; that Tall 
Jan had been four-and-thirty years in Russia, and 
in the fur trade had become a very rich man. 
That he had bought an estate, and meant to live 
upon it with Blind Rosa and the besom-maker 

elis’ family, whose children he had already 
adopted. That he had given the grave-digger a 
considerable sum of money ; and, finally, that this 
evening there was to be held a grand folks-feast on 
the estate, for which occasion a whole calf was to 
be roasted, and two whole copper-fulls of rice 
furmety to be boiled. 

Peter Joostens ceased as they came behind a 
house upon a great by-road. And now the trav- 
ellers listened no longer, for they were resolved to 
be aes, and see all the gayety which offered 
itself to their gaze. 

All the houses in the village were adorned with 
green boughs, bound hs ge with garlands of 
white and many-colo’ flowers, and _ between 
these, over the heads of the spectators, hun 
everywhere festoons, with small lamps and with 
large red letters. Here and there stood a stately 
May-pole, with hundreds of little flags glittering 
with tinsel, and adorned with garlands of birds’- 
eggs and pieces of glass. Along the sides of the 
way the boys and girls had laid wreaths of flowers 
upon silver-white sand, and bound them together 
at regular distances, showing the alternating ini- 
tials J. and R. for Jan and Rosa, the invention of 
the schoolmaster. 

Amongst all this ornament swarmed a throng 
of spectators from the neighboring villages to 
| witness this extraordinary wedding. The young 
| travellers went from one group to another, and 
listened to what the people call. Sut before the 
| procession, which came over the fields, arrived at 
'the village, they hastened to the church, and 
placed themselves in front of it on a mound so 
| that they might overlook the whole. 

They beheld the procession with a feeling almost 
| bordering on veneration . . . and it really was so 
beautiful and touching that the heart of the 
younger one beat with poetic rapture. More than 
sixty young girls from five to ten years of age 
came, clad in white, and with childhood’s en- 
chanting smile, like little bright clouds floating 
through the azure heaven. Upon their free locks, 
hanging around their fresh countenances, rested 
garlands of monthly roses, which seemed to con- 
tend in beauty with the vermeil lips of the chil- 
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“Tt is like a saga of Andersen’s,’’ said the 
younger of the companions ; ‘the sylphs have 
uitted the bosoms of the flowers. Innocence and 
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simplicity, youth and joy .. . what an enchant 
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Ah, ah!’’ said the other, “there come the 
péonies! and Zanna Joostens goes first.’’ 


But the y: one was too much affected to 
notice this unpoetic speech. He gazed with de- 
light on the taller maidens, who, in full splendor, 


beaming with life and health, followed the lesser 
ones. at a train of full-grown young women 
in snow-white lace caps! How their blushes 
added to the sweetness of their countenances! 
How enchanting was the modest smile about their 
lips, resembling the gentle curling of the waters 
which the zephyr on a summer’s evening produces 
on the surface of an inland lake! 

Ah! there comes Blind Rosa with Herr Slaets, 
her bridegroom! How happy she must be! She 
has suffered so much! She has been reduced even 
to the beggar’s staff. For pape tists years 
she has succored and nourished her soul with a 
hope that she herself regardedasvain . . . . 
and.now he is there, the friend of her childhood, 
of her youth. Led by his hand, she now ap- 
proaches the altar of that God who has heard her 
prayers. Now shall the vow made by the cross in 
the church-yard be accomplished, and she shall 
become Jan Slaets’ wife. On her breast glitters 
the simple gold cross which Tall Jan gave her. 
Now she listens to the joyful congratulations, to 
the song and music which celebrate his return. 
She trembles with emotion, and presses his arm 
closer to her side, as if she doubted whether her 
happiness was real. 

After them came Nelis with his wife and chil- 
dren; they are all clad as wealthy peasantry. 
The parents go forward with bowed heads, and 
wipe the tears of wonder and thankfulness from 
their eyes, so often as they look upon their blind 
benefactress. Peterken bears his head proudly 
erect, and shakes his light locks, which play about 
his neck. He leads his sister by the hand. 
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But what troop is that? The remnant of the 
camp which the power of time has laid waste. 
About twenty men followed the children- of Nelis. 
They really present a singular spectacle ; they 
are all gray-haired men or bald. Most of them 
support themselves on their staves; two go on 
crutches, one is blind and deaf, and all are-so worn 
out and exhausted by long years of weary labor, 
that one might imagine that death had by force 
brought them again from their graves. 

Lauw Stevens went first, and stooped so that 
his hands nearly touched the ground; blind Baes, 
from Plogen, supported himself on the miller’s 
grandfather. These old men constituted the re- 
mains of the generation which lived when Tall Jan 
flourished in the village, and by his youthful 
courage always asserted for himself the first place. 
After them came the people of the village, men 
and women, who were invited to the wedding. 

The train entered the church . . . the — 
was heard accompanying the solemn hymn. The 
younger traveller drew his companion aside in the 
church-yard.- He stooped down, turned round, 
and presented to the other his closed hand, out of 
which the ends of two bents of protruded. 

‘* In such haste? why so?’’ asked the other. 

**Proceed,’’ said the younger; ‘the subj 
pleases me, and I would willingly know whet 
it will fall to me or not.’’ 

The elder one drew a bent ; the younger one let 
his fall upon the ground, and sighed, ‘I have 
lost !’’ 

This is the reason, good reader, why the elder 
of the travellers has told you the story of Blind 
Rosa. It is a pity; for otherwise you would have 
read in beautiful poetry, what you have now read 
in prose. But fortune another time may be more 
auspicious to you. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE PARTING. 


FROM TIIE GERMAN OF DR. JUSTIN KERNER, 
A Swabian Physician, and the friend of the Seer-ess of 
Prevorst. 
Wohl auf, noch getrunken den funkelnden Wein! 
Ade nun ihr Lieben! Geschieden muss seyn ! 
. Ptepae round the bright wine ! even now we must 
part: 
Farewell, ye beloved ! the friends of my heart ! 
Farewell to the mountains! farewell to my home ! 
My destiny calls me—afar I musi roam. 
The sun cannot tarry, or rest in the sky, 
But onwards o’er oceans and regions must hie : 
The wave cannot cleave to the lone desert strand : 
The wild wind must sweep unconfined through the 
land. 
The bird with the journeying cloud speeds along ; 
But far, far away, still it sings a home song : 
Through forests, through valleys, the youth must go 
forth, 
To resemble his mother, the still moving earth. 


There greet him the birds that beyond seas he knew ; 
From his own distant country they thitherward flew ; 
There sweet is the fragrance the flowrets exhale : 
They breathe him the breath of his dear native vale. 


Those wild birds the roof of his father have known ; 

Those flow’rs for the wreath of his true love have 
grown ; 

So love still goes with him, and gives him its hand, 

And makes him at home in a far foreign land. 





From Kidd’s Journal. 
A BACHELOR’S LAY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


In the Register of the Stationers’ Company, we find the follow- 
ing from a MS. of the time of James I. 


MAIDES AND WIDOWES. 


Ir ever I marry, I’le marry a maide ; 

To marry a widowe I am sore afrayde ; 

For maides they are simple, and never will grutch, 

But widowes full oft, as they saie, now to[o] much. 

A maide is so sweete and so gentle of kinde, 

That a maide is the wyfe I will choose to my minde ; 

A widowe is froward, and never will yeeld ; 

Or if such there be, you will meet them but seeld. 

A maide nere complaineth, do what so you will ; 

But what you meane well a widowe takes ill ; 

A widowe will make you a drudge and a slave, 

And cost nere so much, she will ever go brave. 

A maide is so modest, she seemeth a rose, 

When it first beginneth the bud to unclose ; 

But a widowe full blowen full often deceives ; 

And the next winde that bloweth, shakes downe all 
her leaves. 

That widowes be lovlie, I never gainsaye, 

But well all their bewty they know to display ; 

But a maide hath so great hidden bewty in store, 

She can spare to a widowe, yet never be pore. 

Then, if I marry, give me a fresh maide, 

If to marry with anie I need be not afrayde ; 

But to marry with anie it asketh much care, 

And some bachelors hold THEY ARE BEST AS THEY 
ARE: 
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From the Spectator. 
STARVATION OF PATAGONIAN MISSIONARIES. 


Ir needs no concurrence in the special enter- 
prise of the Patagonian missionaries to witness 
with something more than admiration the heroism 
of Commander Gardiner and his companions— 
their devotion, their patience, their faithful kind- 
ness to each other. bn the cry that is raised 
against such missions, because in this case they 
have proved wasteful of human life, is i 
true. The very astonishment betrayed by so 
many ‘‘ gentlemen of England, who stay at home 
at ease,’’ shows how much we require a memento 
that the power of heroic endurance on behalf of 
conviction has not died out of the blood of our 
race. But besides accidental examples like that 
of the Birkenhead at the southern extremity of 
Africa, we may cite Franklin and his companions, 
lost in Arctic America, wandering in search of 
facts to round off scientific truth ; and now Gardi- 
ner and his companions perish at the other end 
of the vast double continent, carrying the gospel 
of their faith. The spectacle of the religious zeal 
which sustained them, which lifted them above 
their sufferings, made them rejoice in the very 
midst of death, is not altogether unknown to us 
even here; but displayed on such a scene, it 
acquires a grandeur, an emphasis, a reality, that 
must have, to our worldly-wise, the moral effect 
of a novelty and a surprise not uninstructive. 
Surely the spirit which incites such men to raise 
glorious monuments in the most distant quarters 
of the globe, is not ‘* waste ’’! 

Nor is every mission to be judged by its first 
failure. Many a ditch before a beleaguered fort 
has been filled with the bodies of those who were 
first amongst the victors: were such soldiers de- 
Seated? 

No doubt, the conduct of the missionaries is a 
gross violation of the economical-moral aphorism, 
** Fach for himself and God for us all;’’ the de- 
voted band held that a trust in Divine Power was 
not incompatible with service under that Power ; 
they held that each should work for the rest, not 
excepting even the Patagonian ; and we have an 
idea that, such views belong to a faith not alto- 
pend unknown in this country, though chiefly 
y name—Christianity. It may be surprising, 
indeed, that, whatever convictions they had, they 
should have acted upon them—that they shvouid 
have persevered, in spite of ‘‘ difficulties’’—nay, 

inst their own ‘‘ interest !’’ Such heroic de- 
votion must seem obsolete in the view of the new 
philosophy ; but one great fact proves that it 
still possesses a stronger hold over the hearts even 
of the ‘* gentlemen of England ’’ than that self- 
sufficient philosophy, and that fact is the instant 
irresistible burst of sympathy. They buried 
themselves on the desert shore, but the whole 
people of England attend their funeral. 


TO REAR-ADMIRAL MORESBY, C. B. 


Her Majesty’s ship Dido, at sea, lat. 55° 58’ S., long. 66° | 


0’ W., Jan. 22, 1852, Cape Horn W. 30 miles. 

Sm—In compliance with orders from the Lords 
Corhmissioners of the Admiralty, dated the 25th 
of October, 1851, directing me to ascertain the 
fate of Captain Gardiner and his missionary party 
in Tierra del Fuego, on my way to the Pacific, it 
is my melancholy duty to report, for their lord- 
ships’ information, that the whole party have 
perished of starvation. 








STARVATION OF PATAGONIAN MISSIONARIES. 


Having received information from the Rev. G. 
Packenham Despard, of Redland, Bristol, hono 
secretary to the Patagonian Missionary Society, 
learned that the ~ —consisting of Captain 
Allen Gardiner, R. N -» Superintendent; Mr. 
Williams, s and catechist ; Mr. Maidment, 
eatechist ; John Erwin, carpenter ; John Badcock, 
John Bryant, John Pearce, Cornish fishermen— 
left En sland in September, 1850, in the barque 
Ocean Queen. I also learned that stores had 
been forwarded to them in June last, via the Falk- 
land Islands; and should the party be unable to 
maintain their position at Picton Island, Beagle 
Channel, being provided with partially-decked 
launches, that they would fall back on Staten 
Island. Havin ed at the Falkland Islands, 
and embarked these stores, consisting of 30 casks, 
eases, &c., I sailed from thence on the 6th of 
January, 1852, and stood along the north coast of 
Staten Island, with large ensigns flying at the 
mast-heads to attract the attention, and fired 
shotted guns into the mouth of St. John’s Harbor, 
Cook’s Harbor and New Year’s Harbor, and, ob- 
serving a flag-staff erected, with a flag on it, on 
New Year’s Island, I came to an anchor under it, 
at 8 p. mw. on Sunday, the 11th. The next morn- 
ing, Jan. 12th, I sent Lieut. Gaussen in the cutter 
to ascertain the cause, and went myself at the 
same time into New Year’s Harbor, and found a 
ship's long-boat lying hauled up on the beach, 
with ‘Aladdin, Apenrade,’’ on her stern. She was 
fitted with oars cut from trees on the spot. By a 
tally left on the beach, I found the schooner J. E, 
Davison, of New York, W. H. Singly, master, had 
called here on the 16th of October, 1851, on her 
way to Picton Island, to relieve the missionaries. 
I returned to the ship at the same time as Lieu- 
tenant Gaussen, who reported that pieces of wreck 
were on the island, but, excepting the flag, which 
he brought on board, there were no indications of 
how or where any vessel could have been lost. It 
blew a perfect hurricane that night off the land, 
and, being unable to heave the ship up to her 
anchor, I fully expected to be blown off with the 
loss of anchor and cable, but the ship held on with 
90 fathoms of chain in 22 fathoms water. I sailed 
the next day, but could not attempt the Straits of 
Le Maire, as it still blew fresh from the south- 
ward. Having passed Cape St. John, I stood 
aiung the south coast of Staten Island, and got a 
good view of Port Vancouver, the only harbor on 
the south side of Staten Island, and, seeing no 
signs of the party being there, I made direct for 
Picton Island till the 17th, when the weather 
proving very thick and hazy, with squally, baf- 
fling winds, I was compelled to bear up, and stood 
along the east and south coast of New Island, 
getting a good view of Richmond Roads. I 
endeavored to beat up to Picton Island through 
Goree Roads, and got well up so as to open the 
Beagle Channel, when, the wind failing and a 
current setting to the southward, I bore up, and 
anchored in Goree Roads for the night. 

The next day, January 18th, it blew a heavy gale 
from the southward, but the ship rode well, with 
two anchors ahead, and 100 fathoms of chain. 

Jan. 19.—The wind having moderated in the 
night and shifted to the northward, I weighed at 
four in the morning and beat up through Goree 
Roads, and stood along the south-west coast of 
Picton Island, and, passing Cape Maria, beat up 
the north-east coast of the island; the wind again 
falling light, it was late before we could tow the 























ship to her berth, in a. cove formed by an islet on 
the coast, called by —_. Gardiner er Cove, 
and the scene of his early troubles. 

The following day, January 20th, was devoted to 
scouring the coast and the adjacent islet, and after 
many hours of fruitless search, without a sign of 
the party, and when on the point of giving them 
ap, some writing was seen on a rock across a 
river, which we instantly made for, and found 
written, ‘‘ Go to Spaniard Harbor.’’ On another 
rock adjoining we read, “‘ You will find us in 
Spaniard Harbor.”” Ona third piece of rock we 
read, “ Dig below ;” which we instantly did, but 
found only a broken bottle, without any paper or 
directions. On searching one of the numerous 
wigwams in the neighborhood, we read on one of 
the poles, ‘‘A bottle under this pole ;” but we 
could not find it, although we sent for shovels and 
crowbars, and dug deep and carefully for it ; but 
it was evident, Sons some fi ents of stores 
found on the spot, that the mission had rested 
there. 

Accordingly, the next morning, Jan. 2Ist, I 
sailed early for Spaniard Harbor, and entered it 
on the same evening at seveno’clock. Our notice 


was first attracted by a boat lying on the beach, | fa 


about a mile and a half inside of Cape Kinnaird. 
It was blowing very fresh from the southward, and 
the ship rode uneasily at her anchor. I instantly 
sent Lieutenant Pigott and Mr. Roberts, the 
master, to reconnoitre and return immediately, as 
I was anxious to get the ship to sea again in 
safety for the night. They returned shortly, 
bringing some books and papers, having discovered 
the bodies of Captain Gardiner and Mr. Maidment 
unburied. 

From the papers found, Mr. Maidment was 
dead on the 4th September, and Captain Gardiner 
could not possibly have survived the 6th Septem- 
ber, 1851. On one of the papers found was writ- 
ten legibly, but without a date, ‘If you will 
walk along the beach for a mile and a you 
will find us in the other boat, hauled up in the 
mouth of a river, at the head of the harbor, on the 
south side—delay not—we are starving.’”’ At 
this sad intelligence, it was impossible to leave 
that night. Although the weather looked very 
threatening, neither the aneroid barometer nor 
sympiesometer being very unfavorable, I held on 
for the night. 

landed early the next morning, (January 22d,) 
and Visited the spot where Captain Gardiner and his 
comrade were lying, and then went to the head of 
the harbor, with Lieutenant Gaussen, Mr. Roberts, 
and Mr. Evan Evans, surgeon. We found there 
the wreck of a boat, with part of her gear and 
stores, with quantities of clothing, with the 
remains of two bodies, which I conclude to be Mr. 
Williams (surgeon) and John Pearee (Cornish 
fisherman), as the papers clearly show the death 
and burial of the rest of all the mission party. 

The two boats wete thus about a mile and a 
half 7 Near the one where Captain Gardiner 
was lying was a large cavern, called by him 
‘* Pioneer Cavern,’’ where they kept their stores, 
and occasionally slept, and in that cavern Mr. 
Maidment’s body was found. 

Among Captain Gardiner’s gos which I will 
notice presently, I extract the following :—‘‘ Mr. 
Maidment was so exhausted yesterday, that he 
did not arise from his bed till noon,’’ ‘‘ and I have 
not seen him since.” —_ on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, alluding to Mr. Maidment, he writes :— 
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‘* It was a merciful providence he left the boat, as 
I could not have removed the body.” — 
Gardiner’s body was lying beside the boat, which, 
apparently, he had left, and, being too weak to 
climb into it again, had died by the side of it. 
We were directed to the cavern by a hand painted 
on the rocks, with Psalm 62, v. 5—8, under it, 

Their remains were collected together, and 
buried close to this spot, and the funeral service 
read by Lieut, Underwood. A small inscription 
was placed on the rock near his own text, the 
colors of the boats and ship struck half-mast, and 
three volleys of musketry was the only tribute of 
respect I could pay to this lofty-minded man and 
his devoted companions, who have perished in the 
cause of the Gospel, for the want of timely sup- 
plies; and before noon the Dido was proceeding 
safely on her voyage. 

In looking over the papers found in the cavern,’ 
I am enabled to trace out the wanderings and 
many of the sufferings which beset the party up 
to the time of their unhappy end. Some of the 
papers are on private affairs, unconnected with 
their position, and some on religious subjects, but 
I quote only from those which bear upon their 

te. 


Having arrived at Picton Island on the 5th of 
December, 1850, they landed and pitched their 
tents on the 6th, but were compelled to reémbark 
in consequence of the annoyance of the natives, 
until their boats could be got ready; their boats 
were named the Pioneer and Speedwell, and they 
finally disembarked and slept in them on Decem- 
ber 18th. The ship sailed the next day, and their 
troubles seem to have commenced. 

Both boats immediately got under way for the 
opposite shore on the nd coast of Tierra del 
uego, to a place they have named Bloomfield 
Harbor, as the natives annoyed them ; but before 
clearing the anchorage the Speedwell got on the 
rocks, lost her anchor, and injured her rudder ; it 
appears to have been blowing fresh, as both boats 
swamped their dingies and lost them. The 
Pioneer reached Bloomfield Harbor, but returned 
the next day and joined the Speedwell. Both 
boats then weighed for Bloomfield Harbor ; but on 
this occasion the Pioneer grounded, and the 
Speedwell having been out all night, rejoined her 
the next morning. On January 6th, I find both 
boats in Lenox Thaker, where they had gone to 
beach them and stop their leaks ; but, in tacking, 
the Pioneer was thrown on a nest of rocks, and 
she was not afloat again until the 17th January. 
They left Lenox fiber on the 20th January for 
Bloomfield Harbor, to refit their boats ; but finding 
the natives there in great force, they bore up for 
Spaniard Harbor, which they reached on the 24th 
anuary. Here they seem to have experienced 
many vicissitudes, from the surf and storms, till 
the Ist February, when the Pioneer was driven on 
the rocks, and her bow stove in irreparably. The 
party in this boat then took to a cavern, but find- 
ing it damp, and the tide washing into it, they 
hauled the wreck of the Pioneer up on the beach, 
and, covering her with a tent, they made a dormi- 
tory of her; the Speedwell being higher up, at 
the mouth of a river which they named Cook’s * 
River, after a lady and benefactress to the mis- 


sion. 

Feb. 18.—The tide rose higher than usual, and 
I found the following remark by Captain Gar- 
diner :—‘‘ The box which contained my most 
valuable books and papers was floating about in 
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the surf, and the beach strewn with its contents 
in all directions. By this unforeseen accident I 
lost a reference Bible, my private journal, and 
some useful memoranda, chiefly on missionary 
subjects, which I had been collecting for man 

ears; also my rings, and Se containing £8, 
Bs., all the money I possessed, with the exception 
of 5d. ; all my warm clothing was washed away, 
but providentially thrown up again by the tide in 
the course of two or three days.” 

Feb. 28.—Mr. Williams is unwell in the boat, 
and Capt. Gardiner removes to a tent to make room. 

March 13.—This tent, named a hermitage by 
Captain Gardiner, is burned down. It appears 
two casks of biscuits and one of pork had been 
buried at Picton Island to disencumber the boats, 
and nourishing food being wanted, as Mr. Williams 
and J. Badcock have got the scurvy, they resolve 
to go to Picton Island for it, which they reach on 
the 23d of March, intending to remain there till 
the expected vessel arrives from England with 
stores. Having got these provisions on board, and 
finding the natives still troublesome, they printed the 
notices on the rocks mentioned above, buried some 
bottles, and returned to Spaniard Harbor March 29. 

In the beginning of April another of the party 
(J. Bryant) gets the scurvy, and the disease 
gaining on the others, they become enfeebled in 
consequence. 

April 23.—They have provisions enough to last 
for two months, but some are very low; and a fox 
pilfering from them, they kill him by putting a 

iece of pork opposite the muzzle of a gun, attached 
by a string to the trigger, and, as they can only 
issue pork three times a week, they dine off this 
fox and salt the remainder. Altogether they ap- 
to have been very frugal with their — I 

find a notice of five large fish caught, and an ac- 
count kept of the number of ducks shot ; as their 

wder having been left on board the ship, and a 

k and a half being all they have, they keep it 
for emergencies. 

May 12, is a note of the biscuit being short ; 
and, altogether, as they have not supplies for more 
than three weeks, all but the sick go on short al- 
lowance. 

May 19.—The preserved meat is out, and Mr. 
Williams appears to be failing. 

May 22.—Set apart for special prayer on behalf 
of the sick, for supplies of food, and the arrival of 
the expected vessel. 

Frequent mention is made of the tide bape 
into the cavern, carrying away their stores, an 
endangering their sleeping boat, which they en- 
deavor to counteract by building breakwaters of 
stones, but in the night the surf washes away their 
work of the day. On one occasion I find Captain 
Gardiner and Mr. Maidment have to escape from 
the cavern to save their lives, and, taking refu 
on a rock washed by the surf, they kneel down in 


rayer. 

Tues 11.—J. Irwin, another of the party, takes 
the scurvy, and misfortune seems hovering around 
them; their fishing-net is swept away, and J. 
Badcock dies on the 28th of June, and is buried 
_ on a bank under the trees at Cook’s River ; after 

rforming the last offices they retire to their boat 
for rayers. 

uly 4.—Having been seven weeks on short al- 
lowance, and latterly even this having been cur- 
tailed, the party are utterly helpless ; everything 
found in shape of food is cooked and eaten ; a pen- 
guin, a shag, a half-devoured fish washed up on 
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the shore, and even the salted fox, washed out of 
the cavern, is thrown up again on the beach, and 
used for food. Captain Gardiner writes :—‘ We 
have now remaining half a duck, about 1 Ib. of salt 
pork, the same quantity of damaged tea, a little 
rice (a pint), two cakes of chocolate, four pints of 
peas, to which I may add six mice. The mention 
of this last item in our list of provisions may startle 
some of our friends should it ever reach their ears ; 
but, circumstanced as we are, we partake of them 
with a relish, and have already eaten several of 
them ; they are very tender, and taste like rabbit.’’ 

July 22.—They are reduced to living on mussels, 
and feel the want of food, and sometimes the cray- 
ing of hunger is distressing tothem. Capt. Gardi- 
ner writes :—‘‘ After living on mussels for a fort- 
night, I was compelled to give them up, and my 
food is now mussel broth and the soft part of lim- 

ts.’ ' 

July 28.—Captain Gardiner writes of the ~~ 
in the other boat, “‘ They are all extremely w 
and helpless, Even their garden seeds, used for 
broth, are now all out.’’ 

August 14,—Captain Gardiner takes to his bed, 
but a rock-weed is discovered, which they boil 
down to a jelly, and find nourishment from. 

August 23.—John Irwin dies. 

August 26.—J. Bryant dies, and Mr. Maidment 
buries them both in one grave. 

John Pearce, the remaining boatman, is cast 
down at the loss of his comrades, and wandering in 
his mind ; but Mr. Williams somewhat better. 

Sept. 3.—Mr. Maidment has never recruited from 
that day of bodily and mental exertion. The re- 
maining remarks I transcribe literally, and they 
must speak for themselves. 

Sept. 3.—Wishing, if possible, to ‘‘ spare him 
(Mr. Maidment) the trouble of attending on me, 
and for the mutual comfort of all, I purposed, if prac- 
ticable, to go to the river, and take up my quarters 
in the boat: this was attempted on tutte last. 
Feeling that without crutches I could not possibly 
effect it, Mr. Maidment most kindly cut me a pair, 
(two forked sticks,) but it was with no slight ex- 
ertion and fatigue in his weak state. We set out 
together, but soon found that I had no strength to 
proceed, and was obliged to return before reaching 
the brook over our own beach. Mr. Maidment 
was so exhausted yesterday that he did not rise 
from his bed until noon, and I have not seen him 
since ; consequently I tasted nothing yesterday. I 
cannot learn the place where I am, and know not 
whether he is in the body or enjoying the presence 
of the gracious God whom he has served so faith- 
fully. Iam writing this at ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon. Blessed be my Heavenly Father for the 
many mercies I enjoy—a comfortable bed, no pain 
or even cravings of hunger, though excessivel 
weak—scarcely able to turn in my bed—at least, it 
is very great exertion; but I am, by His abound- 
ing grace, —_ in perfect peace, refreshed with a 
sense of my Saviour’s love, and an assurance that 
all is wisely and mercifully a — and pray 
that I may receive the full blessing which it is 
doubtless destined to bestow. My care is all cast 
upon God, and I am only waiting His time and His 

ood pleasure to dis of me as He shall'see fit. 
Whet er I live or die, may it be in Him. I com- 
mend my body and my soul to His care and keep- 
ing, and earnestly pray that He will take my dear 
and children under the shadow of his wings, 
comfort, , strengthen, and ify them 
wholly, that we may together, in a brighter and 
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eternal world, praise and adore his goodness and 
grace in redeeming us with his precious blood, and 
plucking us as brands from the burning, to bestow 
upon us the adoption of children, and make us in- 
heritors of his heavenly kingdom. Amen. 

‘¢ Thursday, Sept. 4.—There is now no room to 
doubt that my dear fellow-laborer has ceased from 
his earthly toils, and joined the company of the 
redeemed in the presence of the Lord, whom he 
served so fai ly. Under these circumstances 
it was a merciful providence that he left the boat, 
as I could not have removed the body. He left a 
little 5 ger water which he had mixed, and 
it has been a great comfort to me, but there was 
no other to drink. Fearing I might suffer from 
thirst, I prayed that the Lord wolll strengthen me 
to procure some. He graciously answered my peti- 
tion, and yesterday I was enabled to get out and 

up sufficient supply from some that trickled 
down at the stern of the boat by means of one of 
my [India-rubber over-shoes. What combined 
mercies am I recetving at the hands of my heavenly 
Father ! Blessed be his holy name ! 

‘* Friday, Sept. 5.—Great and marvellous are the 
loving kindnesses of my gracious God unto me. He 
has preserved me hitherto, and for four days, al- 
though without bodily food, without any feelings 
of hunger or thirst.’’ 

The last remarks are not written so plainly as 
the previous day, and I concluded that they were 
the last ; but I find another paper, dated September 
6th, addressed to Mr. Williams, and written in 
pencil, the whole being very indistinct, and some 
parts quite obliterated, but nearly as follows :— 


‘¢ My dear Mr. Williams, the Lord has seen fit 
to call home another of our little company ; our 
dear departed brother left the boat on Tuesday 
afternoon, and has not since returned; doubtless 
he is in the ence of his Redeemer, whom he 
served faithful - Yet a little while, and though 
. . . . the Almighty tosing the praises . . . . 
throne. I neither hungernor thirst, though . . . 
days without food . . . Maidment’s kindness to 
me . . . heaven.—Your affectionate brother in 
Christ, 

(Signed) ‘* Atten F. Garpiner. 
«September 6, 1851.” 


From the above statements I must therefore con- 


clude that the two bodies found at Cooke’s River | 


were those of Mr. Williams and T. Pearce, and, 
considering their weak state, it is unreasonable to 
suppose they could have survived Captain Gardiner, 
who could scarcely have lived over September 6, 
1851. I will offer no opinion upon the missionary 
labor of Captain Gardiner and the party, beyond 
its being marked by an earnestness and devotion to 
the cause. But, as a brother officer, I beg to re- 
cord my admiration of his conduct in the moment 
of peril and danger, and his energy and resources 
entitle him to high professional credit. At one 
time I find him surrounded by hostile natives and 
dreading an attack, yet forbearing to fire, and the 
savages awed and subdued by the solemnity of his 
party kneeling down in prayer. At another, having 

iled to heave off his boat when on the rocks, he 
digs a channel under her, and diverts a fresh water 
stream into it ; and I find him making an anchor 
by filling an old bread cask with stones, heading it 
up, and securing wooden crosses over the head with 
chains. There could not be a doubt as to the ul- 
timate success of a mission here, if liberally sup- 
ported ; but I venture to express a hope that no 


| KE. 
|the friend and executor of Captain Gardiner.—I 


society will hazard another without entrusting their 
supplies to practical men, acquainted with com- 
mercial affairs, who would have seen at a glance 
the hopeless improbability of any ship, not chartered 
for the occasion, sailing out of her way, breaking 
her articles, and forfeiting her insurance, for the 
freightage of a few stores from the Falkland Islands. 
Painful and unsatisfactory as my report of the fate 
of the party is, I trust it may be considered conclu- 
sive by their lordships, and setting at rest any fur- 
ther anxiety on the part of their sorrowing friends. 
have, &c., 
(Signed) W. H. Moorsueap, Captain. 
(Copy-) 
Her Majesty’s ship Dido, Valparaiso, Feb. 21, 1852. 
Sir—In reference to my letter of the 22d Janua- 
ry, relating to Captain Gardiner and the mission- 
ary party, I have the honor to enclose two unfin- 
ished letters, written by Captain Gardiner shortl 
before his death, (found in the cavern, and 
dressed to his son and daughter,) for immediate 
transmission to England, to await the disposal of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. The 
a papers, and other articles found 
near the boats are enclosed in a case, awaiting any 
opportunity you may deem desirable for sending 
them. I enclose a list of effects in the case, one 
packet addressed to yourself, as my commander-in- 
chief, being the original documents on which my 
letter is founded, m4 I suggest, should be retained 
until you should be satisfied with the correctness 
of the statements of the above letter, dated the 22d 
January, 1852, and as none of these articles can be 
claimed by the Missionary Society, I also suggest 
the fam of their being forwarded to the Rev. 
- Marsh, Aylesford Vicarage, Maidstone, Kent, 


have, &c., 
(Signed) W. H. Moorsnxap, Captain. 
Rear-Admiral Moresby, C. B. 


(Copy.) 
A LIST OF ARTICLES BELONGING TO THE LATE CAPTAIN 
GARDINER, ENCLOSED, VIZ. :— 

A mahogany case, containing two silver pencil- 
cases, two halfpence, a piece of thermometer, a 
half-crown, a silver watch, and two memoranda re- 
garding his effects ; a spy-glass, a piece of a quad 
rant, a leather case containing letters and papers, 
a skefch-book, two pocket-books, one whe an 
vocabulary (manuscripts), three memorandum- 
books, twenty-two books, a few pamphlets and 
periodicals, an atlas and chart, eight letters ad- 
dressed to the mission party, in Captain Moors- 
head’s care. All having been exposed to the air 
and sea for months, are nearly valueless in them- 
selves, but may prove of interest to their friends. 

Signed) W. H. Moorsneap, Captain. 





Tue Sources or THE NitE.—At the last meeting of 
the Bombay Geographical Society, a paper was read 
by Mr. John Sr:ith on the discoveries made by the 
East African missicnaries on what appear to be the 
Sources of the Nile. This mysterious river is said to 
arise from two lakes, one of which is of great dimen- 
sions, nearly under the line, and they seem fed by the 
melting snows of the gigantic range, which rises to 
the altitude of 22,000 feet at least, close by. The 
description of this long-looked-for locality coincides 
exactly with that given of it by Ptolemy, two thou- 





sand years ago.—The Bombay Times, February: 
18th, 1852. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
NURSERY LITERATURE. 


We have always remarked the success of a novel 
theory to be in exact proportion to its preponderat- 
ing balance of folly. New doctrines, containing a 
tolerable admixture of truth, disappear from public 
view almost as soon as they are mooted; while 
those whose basis is total ignorance are certain to 
obtain a temporary success. They run their course, 

ioneered by frothy oratory and affirmed by blun- 
aula experiment, till they are finally explained 
away under the pressure of universal experience. 
For, in the long run, those stubborn facts, resisting 
and counteracting forces, must overcome the mag- 
nificent schemes and brilliant theories which have 
the substantive deficiency to have been constructed 
without recognizing their existence. Many an 
embryo railway runs smoothly enough over the 
projector’s dining-room table, which in actual 
ag labors under some such slight difficulty 
as being under water half the year. Many a 
motive power which will propel with wonderful 
rapidity on the peaceful surface of a tub, is power- 
less against wind or tide. Many a social theory, 
beautiful in its exterior and attractive in its prom- 
ises, might be most beneficially adopted if the 
world were other than it is, and men totally different 
from what they are. The lambent doctrines of the 
Peace Society are of this complexion ; they may be 
extremely applicable to some shining fraternity in 
the Dog Star, but are quite unsuited to mankind. 
Nevertheless, being based on a dexterous combina- 
tion of the two fundamental principles of all twad- 
die, won’t see and can’t see, assisted by unreason- 
ing amiability, they have spread over a considerable 
surface of society, enlisting fanatics of all classes— 
political, sentimental, and superstitious. But as 
the resisting and counteracting forces in the body 
of society threaten to arrest their further extension, 
the Peace party have imagined a mole-like course, 
whereby to inoculate the very babes and sucklings 
with their theory, and to doctrinate the entire 
cradle of Britain with Peace, ingrain and polemical. 
Hopeless of success in other quarters, they have 
directed the force of their maiden artillery against 
our nurseries, where they have spied an enemy 
strong in traditionary associations and the right of 
unquestioned tenure, but feeble in its outward de- 
fences and powerless in its personal supporters. 
The enemy once ousted, the region he occupies 
: seems to promise a crop of abiding and fruitful 
proselytes. 

This well-devised plot has been made public by 
means of a manifestation issued under the auspices 
. of Mr. Charles Dickens, through the medium of 
- the periodical called Household Words. This Peace 
ukase exhibits a total misconception of the spirit 
of our own national nursery rhymes, owing appar- 
ently to a want of practical acquaintance with the 
subject and a confident reliance on spurious author- 
ities. With the folly, as a component part of the 
theory of peace, we have nothing to do; we shall 
content ourselves with exposing the misrepresenta- 
tion which has given that theory a form and an 
apology, and having freed Mother Goose from the 
. ridiculous aspersions thrown on her, shall leave her 

in a clear arena, and with fair play, to fight her 

own battles with the Peace Society, either collect- 
ively or man by man. 

We are told that the direct tendency of the nursery 

» rhymes is to pervert and destroy the innocence and 

generosity of childhood ; to foster violence, and to 
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enco' wanton and reckless cruelty, killing, 
theft, and greed. To make out this case, a vast 
number of verses are quoted, which make up an 
imposing array of horrors and improprieties very 
likely to bring our old friends into unmerited dis- 
repute. Most of these purport to be taken from 
Halliwell. We have in our ssion the au- 
thentic edition of Halliwell’s collection, published 
by the Percy Society, and not one half of the 
jingles cited are to found there ; neither are 
they in Ritson’s collection, called Gammer Gurton’s 
Garland, still less in Mother Goose’s Melodics, 
which is the oldest and most genuine of all, con- 
taining only rhymes and ditties in circulation all 
over’ England, while the collections of Ritson and 
Halliwell comprise many of merely local interest. 
The censured ditties which are to be found in any 
of the three authorities above mentioned are 
invariably misunderstood and misrepresented— 
rhymes, reflections, games, tales, and_ riddles, 
being jumbled together without explanation ; so 
that lines, sentences, and couplets, dee respec- 
tively isolated from the context, present images as 
unlike their real appearance as do the moon and 
the ocean in the as of a subjective cockney 
poet. For instance— 


Here comes a candle to light you to bed : 
Here comes a chopper to chop off your head, 


is given as a solitary couplet of exceeding “ prac- 
tical hideousness,’’ whereas, as every schoolboy 
knows, these two lines belong to the middle of the 
game called ‘‘ Oranges and Lemons,’’ in which 
every individual of the company is elected to belong 
to one of two parties by means of a compulsory 
process not very remote from that liberty of choice 
which is enjoyed by the fighting champions 
of mighty chiehy. The two children whe represent 
the leaders form an arch with united and upraised 
arms, under which the others pass in a string, the 





last being taken prisoner by the down-dropping 
arms which encircle his neck while the lines are 
repeated, and the captive makes choice of one of 
the two parties. When the whole are disposed of 
in this manner, the two parties form, and the 
| second division of the game proceeds. It must be 
evident that, as the children are only elected to new 
action by this very innocent decapitation, it can- 
not possibly convey the ideas of death and murder. 

Portions of several other games are misquoted in 
a similar manner, even the well-known— 


Tit, tat, toe, 
My first go, 


which every man who has ever been a boy will re- 
member as the libretto of that game of noughts and 
crosses played on a slate, is represented as a song 
of “ abrupt and savage tone,’’ *‘ grim, gloomy, and 
vague.”’ 

iddles, instead of being unriddled, are involved 
in additional perplexity and helpless entanglement. 
Propositions, which, when presented as a puzzle to 
be solved, and understood to hide some object or 
idea under an image purposely deceptive, are per- 
fectly innocent, become ‘‘ hideous’’ and horrible 
when accepted as realities. Here is one which, 
though evidently referring toa fruit, and classed by 
Halliwell among the riddles, is held up as a speci- 
men of all that is improper :— 





When I went up sandy-hill, 

T met a sandy boy ; 

I cut his throat, I sucked his blood, 
And left his skin a hanging-o. 
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It seems quite marvellous that any person should 
take this harmless rhyme to be anything but a rid- 
dle, especially as the word ‘‘ boy’’ is so commonly 
applied to favorite eatables, and ‘ thim’s the boys 
for my money’? is a naturalized Hibernianism 
which greets many an admired — plump 
partridge, and luscious orange. But a greater 
amount of misconception falls to the share of the 
simple songs and rhymes; all their sly humor, 
quiet wisdom, and poetical justice is destined to 
miss fire in the nursery of Peace. The total ina- 
bility to see the point of any one of them presents 
the most remarkable instance of mental blindness 
on record. Among the instances quoted to show 
that innocence and yuilt fare alike in the nursery 
code is— 

Lady-bird, lady-bird, 

Fly away home ; 

Your house is on fire, 

Your children will burn. 


This verse, which little children sing to the lady- 
bird, first letting it mount to the top of the fore- 
finger, is intended as an incitement to her to fly 
off; it is always so sung and so understood. The 
mock pomposity and magnified importance with 
which five or six fellows set about some very 
trifling business, is a favorite scheme of the old 
nursery tale—probably of Norman origin, as many 
of the modern French ditties are of a similar char- 
acter, and certainly not without its moral or appli- 
cation. It seems so very evident that the point of 
such. stories as these consists in the manner of 
doing, and not in the thing to be done, that it is 
with unmitigated astonishment we see the charge 
of wanton killing under aggravated circumstances 
brought against— 


We ’ll go a shooting, says Richard to Robin, 
We’ll go a shooting, says Robin to Bobbin, 
We ’ll go a shooting, says John, all alone, 
We ’ll go a shooting, says every one. 


These magnanimous heroes having determined on 
this excursion, next proceed to deliberate on the 
e to be pursued, when it is unanimously 
ecided to shoot ‘‘ at a wren ;’’ the wren being 
shot, there is a great difficulty about getting her 
home ; in order to accomplish this they hire a 
cart, after some exertion manage to ‘‘ hoist” their 
yg into it, and, when safely returned home, share 
the booty amongst them. The fun very plainl 
consisting in the much ado about nothing expedi- 
tion, and not in the death of the wren. 
The accusation of encouraging theft rests on 
similar misrepresentation. 


Taffy was a Welshman, 
Tafty was a thief, &c. 
and, 
Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 
Stole a pig, and away he run, 


are two of the instances adduced in proof of this. 
But as both the criminals are punished, one with 
a broken head and the other with a beating, we 
see no greater inducement to theft furnished by 
their histories than that held out by the daily 
police reports, where imprisonment and transporta- 
tion are awarded to similar delinquents, none of 
which conclusions seem to present terminal pros- 
pects of so cheering a nature as to encourage theft. 

' Half the verses quoted as condemnatory evidence 
are not included in the three authentic collections ; 
they bear stereotyped evidence of their ungenuine- 
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ness in their unmeaning, ignorant, and vulgar 
physiognomy ; they are also entirely deficient in 
the of rhythm and charm of melody which is 
the invariable attribute of the genuine nursery 
rhyme ; they likewise lack the stamp of general 
eurrency which distinguishes the true coin with 
universal recognition. That such trash as that 
we refer to should be classed with the real ditties, 
shows a want of practical acquaintance with the 
subject which the subsequent treatment of the 
latter substantiates. A misapprehension which 
we sincerely hope may do our old friends no 
damage, as no new rhymes can replace them. 
The resolute will, the historical observation, the 
hardy training, the humorous reflection, the 
hearty jollity, and the ambushed wisdom of our 
ancestors, reveal their features to us there, singing 
with a wild melody, shouting with a lusty com- 
panionship which unites the youth of the past and 
the present in one common boyhood. No other set 
of rhymes could convey so much wisdom, love, and 
playfulness as these ancient ones supply. It is no 
slight proof of their aptitude for the sphere the 
occupy, that they should have spread and survi 
so long, unwritten and unprinted, as they have 
done. The sp ntaneous reflection of the political 
observer, the social censor, the detector of sham 
eee sham moralities, sham heroisms, 

anded down from generation to generation, with 
the melodious lullaby that soothes the ear of the 
nervous infant, the rollicking merriment of the 
healthy boy, the thrifty lesson for the little 
maiden, and the primitive drama of the most 
familiar household implements. What a clear and 
striking picture of the evanescent nature of fame 
and popularity do the following lines convey! an 
effect heightened by the light ease of its expres- 
sion :— 

High ding-a-ding, and ho ding-a-ding, 
The Parliament soldiers are gone to the king ; 


Some with new beavers, some with new bands, 
The Parliament soldiers are all to be hanged. 


The whole weakness of the 
Three wise men of Gotham 
is revealed in the second line— 
Went to sea in a bowl ; 
and how slyly and quietly the inevitable termina- 


Y | tion is told— 


And if the bowl had been stronger 
My song had been longer. 


How plainly the youthful spirit of vigorous Eng- 
land speaks out in the quick decision given to the 
parleying old ‘‘ unready’’ in the following :— 


A little old man and I fell out; 

How shall we bring this matter about ? 
Bring it about as well as you can, 

Get you gone, you little old man ! 


The first principles for a minister for foreign 
affairs seem to be hinted here. We do not wonder 
that this infant promise of Palmerstonian chivalry 
made the Peace.Society wince. There is another 
distich which they would also naturally seek to 
keep from the mouths of childfen, lest its tenets, 
reduced to practice, should overthrow that legisla- 
tive — which makes the sole ground of 
toleration for their perme existence, while 
it brings the general body of Parliament into uni- 
versal contempt. Babes who are in training for 
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honorable members would be quite unfitted for the 
exercise of that performance, as at present under- 
stood, if they were permitted to learn by heart 
that 


A man of words, and not of deeds, 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 


There is a remarkable and prophetic intimation 
of the condition of Ireland question in the follow- 
ing distich :— 

The butcher, the baker, and the candlestick maker, 

All jumped out of a rotten potato. 


The potato has had a great deal to do with the 
degradation of Ireland. It gave little trouble in 
the cultivation, and did not call forth the exercise 
of intelligence, prudence or arrangement ; as long 
as it was eatable her population relied entirely on 
it, and nothing short of its failure could stimulate 
the Irish to action. The frequent failure of the 
potato crop has removed that sloth-inspiring 
reliance, at first with fearful havoc and suffering, 
latterly with emigration and legislative inter- 
ference, and ultimately, we may reasonably hope, 
with the ‘‘ Butcher, the baker, and candlestick- 
maker.” 

The ‘ Lady and the Swine’’ is a capital picture 
of misp affections, her flattering promises 
being constantly met by the unconscious disregard 
of his invariable grunt. ‘‘ A Frog he would a 
wooing ride’’ conveys, over and above the charm 
of its racy rhythm and quaint refrains, the moral 
that it is best to stay at home and mind your own 
business, as, in the most ancient version, all the 
actors come to harm except the lady mouse, who 
sits at home and spins. A still graver lesson is 
conveyed in the history of any = J Daw. A very 
spirited charivari is made out of the most humble 
materials into a farce of irresistible comicality, 
where the dramatic unities are preserved with due 
gravity, as in the following :— 


The sow came in with the saddle, 

The little pig rocked the cradle, 

The dish jumped over the table, 

To see the pot with the ladle, 

The broom behind the butt 

Called the dish-cloth a nasty slut ; 

Odds-bobs, says the gridiron, can’t they agree ? 
I’m the head constable, bring them to me. 


The nursery rhymes are full of observation, 
reflection, and wisdom, put in the simplest and 
most charming manner. ‘There is a fine illustra- 
tion of Mr. Carlyle’s proposition, that ‘‘ the eye 
sees only what it brings the capability of seeing,’’ 
and that therefore ‘‘ to Newton, and to Newton's 
dog Diamond, the sky is a very different thing,” 
in the ** Cat’s Journey :”’ 


Pussy cat, Pussy cat, where have you been ? 
I’ve been to London, to see the Queen. 
Pussy cat, Pussy cat, what did you there ? 
I frightened a little mouse under a chair. 


Pussy, with her feline eyes, had noted nothing but 
the mouse. 

The old airs of some of these snatches and tales 
are very beautiful, especially those of ‘‘ Curly 
Locks,’’ ‘* Green Brooms,” ‘‘ There was a little 
boy and alittle girl,” ‘« My love he built a gallant 
ship,” ** Sing a song of sixpence,”’ and ‘* Where 
are you going, my pretty maid?’’ which Mrs. 
Jordan introduced in the Belle’s Stratagem. 


A very pretty edition of some Ditties of the|living spirit of song. 
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blished - 
at Brighton, and by Bogue, London, in 1850. The 
selection is for the most part excellent, but we must 
very strongly protest against the introduction of 
that very frightful song, ‘‘ Three blind mice,”’ into 
a book intended for children ; it isa glee, and has 
no right or pretension whatever to be included with 


Olden Time, illustrated by a lady, was 


nursery songs. The illustrations are excellent, the 
drawing and the designs pretty and graceful, and 
the arrangement very artistic, producing just the 
effect of distance, grandeur, or homeliness required, 
by the dexterous administration of a few strokes 
of the pencil. There isnever too much, and never 
too little. It is always evident, too, that the spirit 
of the ditties has been apprehended by the illus- 
trator—a faculty by no means common. The sketch 
of the song to the ‘‘ Lady-bird” is one evidence of 
comprehension ; it consists of a little girl with up- 
raised finger, from which the insect is flying, just 
as we have described it to be the object of children 
to entice it todo. The vengeance of the blackbird 
cking off the maid’s nose, for having inearcerated 
is comrades in a piecrust, shows a nice sense of 
the poetical justice of the punishment. The other 
three scenes of the same song manifest an equally 
just conception. There is one mistake in the text, 
which, though probably given for the sake of 
rhyme, destroys the intention of the original by 
making the meaning too plain, which is fatal to a 
riddle. This occurs in the last line of ‘*‘ Humpty 
Dumpty,”’ which should stand thus— 


Could not set Humpty Dumpty on his legs again, 
and not— 
Could not put Humpty Dumpty together again, 


as this collection has it, which would make the 
discovery of the egg too easy. ‘There is also an 
unnecessary puzzle in the drawing belonging to the 
** Little Nut-Tree,’”” which is a kind of thing to be 
avoided. The nut-tree is represented as bearing 
two fruits, a silver nutmeg and a golden pear; in 
the sketch there is a broken creeping plant depend- 
ing from the main tree, on which both fruits are 

wing ; this looks as if it were intended to account 
or the double fruit on the supposition of one being 
a parasite, which neither is, nor would it be in 
keeping with the spirit of the legend to — the 
extraordinary produce on natural grounds. It is 
an exceedingly pretty book. It is much better to 
give children one book of a certain value than half- 
a-dozen cheap common ones, which offer no induce- 
ment to carefulness. We seldom see an original 
** Mother Goose’’ now ; the more’s the pity. But 
we hope and believe that no misrepresentations will 
have power to prevent the rhymes which soothed, 
amused, and instructed the infancy of our ancestors 
from descending to our children’s children, in un- 
pruned wit, innocence, and gayety. The minds of 
children are eminently under the influence of as- 
sociation ; in like manner man’s memory of his 
infancy partakes of the same spell. The snatches 
sung in the nursery are never forgotten, nor are 
they ever recalled without Sdeties Yaak with them 
myriads of slumbering feelings and forgotten 
images. The sweet, wild voice of the motherrings 
on the ear, the fainter tones of the grandmother 
croon with a distance-quelling sweetness, and bring 
back the vivid pictures of the traditionary = 
grandfather, with his frank, hearty, grand old 
gentlemanliness, and his quaint, pleasant ways. 
So is one generation linked to soa by the ever- 
The research after the 
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authors of these would be hopeless, but there is 
every internal evidence and some precise data to 
show that they are not the “ composition of un- 
educated old nurses and beldames,’’ as is asserted. 
There is too much reflection, wit, and melody to 
warrant this supposition. Many of them are quoted 
and alluded to “4 the old dramatists, some proba- 
bly originated with them. ‘‘ Here we go up, up, 
up,”’ was written by Dean Swift, and ‘‘ Pussy-cat- 
mew jumped overa coal” was, we believe, Shelley’s; 
he was never tired of repeating it. 

The characteristics of our nursery rhymes are wit, 
comic humor, honesty, and tenderness, especially 
to animals. Those of Germany are more fantasti- 
cal and less innocent. Those of France are more 
dramatic, chordographic, and gallant. The old 
ones are nearly all accompanied by action or danc- 
ing ; even when the subject is prosy and totally 
unconnected with dancing, the verse invariably 
ends with an excuse foraronde. We recollect one 
which, though it relates solely to selling fowls, is 
nevertheless made an excuse for dancing :— 


J’ai des poules a vendre, 
Des noirs et des blanches, 
Quatre pour un sou, 
Mam/’selle, détournez vous. 


The subjects are generally courtship and gallant- 
ry, with more or less dramatic action, but always 
with a ronde or some kind of dancing; “ 
chevalier du Guet” and “ Giroflé Girofla’’ 
good samples. Courtship is the theme of both, and 

th are danced in the fashion of the old Trenise 
in a quadrille, except that the Chevalier du Guet 
has a supplemen action resembling the first 
part of the English ‘‘ Oranges and Lemons.” Of 
this class the most original and pretty is “La 
Marguerite,’’ which is so characteristic of France, 
and contains such strong features of chivalry, that 
we give it entire, premising that the child repre- 
senting La Marguerite kneels on the ground, and 
is surrounded by those who act the stones of her 
castle, and who hold her dress up above her head 
to form the inner tower in which she is ensconced ; 
to this group the child who impersonates the loyal 
knight advances, dancing round the group while 
he puts his questions, and carrying off one each 
time till the last lets the frock’ fall, and the lady 
of the castle is then revealed ; she runs away, pur- 
sued by the knight, who, if he catches her, kisses 
her, and the game ends. 


are 


LA MARGUERITE. 
La jeune fille qui fait le réle du Franc Cavalier, 
s’avancant. 
Ou est la Marguerite? 
Oh! gai, oh! gai, oh ! gai, 
Ou est la Marguerite ? 
Oh! gai, Franc cavalier. 
Les autres. 
Elle est dans son chateau ; 
Oh! gai, &e. 
Le France Cavalier. 
Ne peut-on pas la voir? 
Oh ! gai, &c. 
Les autres. 
Les murs en sont trop haut, 
Oh ! gai, &e. 
Le Franc Cavalier. 


J’en abattrai une pierre, 
Oh ! gai, &. 
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Taking away one of the children who form the castle 
with her, which she repeats till all are gone. 


Les autres. 
Une pierre ne suffit pas 
Oh! gai, &e. , 
Le Franc Cavalier. 


J’en abattrai deux pierres, 
Oh! gai, &c. 


Les autres. 
Deux pierres ne suffisent pas, 
Oh, gai, &c. 
Le Franc Cavalier. 


J’en abattrai trois pierres, 
Oh! gai, &c. 


These assurances are repeated on both sides till 
all are disposed of but one, who holds up the 
heroine’s frock. 


Le Franc Cavalier. 
Qu’est-ce qu’il y a la dedans ? 
.  Reponse. 
Un petit paquet de linge a blanchir. 
Le Franc Cavalier. 
Je vais chercher mon petit couteau, pour le couper. 


The attendant lets the dress fall here, and La Mar- 
guerite runs —_ pursued by the Franc Cavalier, 
and the game ends. 

Those which are merely songs mostly consist of 
fanciful paradoxes, in which unbecoming — 
for laughter often furnish the merriment. There 
is one universally sung, in which the singer’s 
father is represented as the chief actor; for the 
sake of stringing all sorts of contradictions together. 
The most sacred feelings furnish matter for com- 
ment, as the following specimen will show : 


A la mort de ma mére 

Mon pere se trouvait veuf, 
Et pour montrer sa douleur 
Il s’habillait tout de neuf. 

* * x * * 
Vous connaissiez cette dame 
Qu’il appellait sa Zonzon— 
S’il n’eut pas pris de femme 
Il eut resté toujours gargon. 


The air belonging to this unamiable song is pro- 
vokingly pretty. There are others turning old age 
into ridicule in a way which it is better to ignore ; 
and some of the later productions of the French 
nursery muse are quite abominable. There are 
none worse than the Viewr Chateau des Ardennes, 
a tale of unexampled wickedness and horror, of 
seduction, murder, devils, and ghosts, which was 
written by Cazotte, at the request of Madame 
Poissonnier, expressly to be sung to her infant 
charge, the Duc de Bourgogne, grandson of Louis 
XV. And lest by any chance the child’s mind 
should escape the impression of fear from the ter- 
rors of the tale, the termination of each verse sug- 
gests the sensation : 


Hélas ! ma bonne, hélas ! que j’ai grand peur ! 


It is still a favorite song for children in town and 
country, and an unfailing resource of the timid 
paysanne, who can procure by its aid, for herself 
and companions, ‘“‘ /e plaisir d’avoir peur.”’ 

We have to thank the nurse of the dauphin, 
son to Louis XVI., and Marie Antoinette, for the 
preservation of a very different sort of song, the 
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tragi-comical history of the death and burial of 
Marlborough, or ‘‘ Malbrough,” as the French 
have it. This song was com during his 
lifetime, and supposes him to have been killed at 
the battle of Malplaquet, thirteen years before his 
death took place. Marie Antoinette, struck with 
the touching simplicity of the air, the singular 
refrain, naive words, and curious subject, learned 
it from the rustic nurse, and it immediately be- 
came the rage, and was printed, painted, and 
sung everywhere. 

Some of the best and worst fairy tales are of 
French origin ; but the modern ones are tinctured 
in the queerest way imaginable with the two great 
moral principles of France. A babe, as soon as it 
can toddle, is told to ‘* soyez raisonnable ;’’ and 
very soon after to ‘‘ respecter les convenances ;”’ 
and those two precepts are inculcated in every 
possible manner. There is a tale in which the 
princess falls in love with some very inferior per- 
son, and won’t marry the prince for whom she is 
destined. She elopes with this personage, and 
they arrive at a desert, where, after a few sweet 
speeches, they are both seized with hunger. They 
search about for something to eat, without suc- 
cess. The princess bears the privation bravely, 
but the lover begins to get grumpy ; from be- 
ing grumpy he proceeds to rudeness, from rude- 
ness to reproaches, and ultimately announces his 
intention of satisfying his appetite by killing and 
eating the princess, who is only saved from this 
denouement by the arrival of a fairy, who restores 
her to her family; she then marries the prince, 
and so ends this remarkable warning against mes- 
alliance 


Leaving the rhymes, songs, and fairy tales of 
venerable tradition for the graver region of educa- 
tional and instructive techs, we find the suppl 
enormous as regards number, but woefully a 
as regards oe. Rhyme is a good medium for 
conveying knowledge to little children ; it is both 
more pleasing and more easily retained than prose. 
Chronological, historical, geographical, and other 

recise information of a similar cind, is indelibly 
impressed on the memory when acquired by means 
of rhyme. It would be curious to ascertain how 
many grave personages refer for the number of 
days in a month to the lines learnt in childhood : 


Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November, 
February has twenty-eight alone, 
And all the rest have thirty-one. 


{n creations of a higher kind there is a great 
dearth for the childish mind. With the exception 
of some of Wordsworth, and one or two of South- 
Y there are none sufficiently simple in the works 
of the great poets ; and the rhymes written espec- 
ially for children are anything but poetry, contain 
anything but truth and beauty. Ee ieasteche 
the absence of the first may be compensated by the 
presence of the latter; but there are none which 
properly lead the child's feelings, and point its 
relations to God. Hymns fr Infant Minds, by 
Ann and Jane Taylor, include several very nice 
hymns, but the later editions contain new intro- 
ductions, such as the death of “‘ The Aged Chris- 
tian,”’ and “The Aged Sinner,’’ “‘ The Day of 
Judgment,” and some others equally objectionable 
in character and treatment, which quite destroy 
the beauty and fitness of the cslaiaal appearance. 
Mrs. Barbauld’s Prose Hymns are too reflective 
and difficult for very little children. There is a 
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collection of Hymns for Little Children, published 
by Joseph Masters, Aldersgate street, which has 
very deservedly run through several editions ; it 
comes nearer towards what is needed in this re- 
= than any other we are uainted with. 

here is a simple sweetness in the tone, anda 
proportionate discrimination in fitting the great 
truths to the feelings and comprehension of infan- 
cy. The child is led to realize the conception and 
need of a Heavenly Father through the ties and 
affections of home in a manner at once simple and 
forcible. Death is gently and tenderly introduced 
to the infant, not as the conclusion, but as of 
our life, in its larger sense. This little collection 
is nevertheless not entirely free from the common 
error of contrasting the quiet humility of flowers 
with the pride and vanity of man, as though any 
merit or matter of remotest choice to the plants to 
be, or wish, or do other than they are, existed for 
them. Whenever these things are mentioned in 
Scripture, how different is the principle of com- 
parison—‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field, they 
toil not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto 
you that even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.”” Here we are told that 
no human effort can produce the beautiful effect 
of the Creator’s most humble work ; but no par- 
allel is drawn between the causes of their mode of 
existence and ours. Their life is arbitrary, blame- 
less, and praiseless—while to us freedom and 
choice are given. All untrue pictures and anal- 
ogies are mischievous ; if they teach anything, it 
is only to be unlearnt when observation and ex- 
perience offer their contradictory evidence, and 
too often the truth which has been falsely intro- 
duced is swept away with the untrue medium, 
classed in one common condemnation of unmean- 
ing words. In the little book of hymns under 
consideration there are other passages which ex- 
hibit on the same subject an evidence that the 
simple truth can be as by the authoress, 
and we trust that truer understanding may prevail 
if another edition of these otherwise unexception- 
able and loving little utterances should be de- 
manded. Stories about animals and insects, in 
which most children delight, are generally spoiled 
by the same mistaken doctrinization. The great- 
ness of the Creator is dragged down and remir- 
rored by the littleness of the author. The truth 
of one statement thus becomes the falsehood of 
the next, and the poor child is misled by the 
itinerant preachers, who make the lion or the 
butterfly into a tub from whence to fulminate 
erroneous doctrine. If the child is called upon to 
thank God that he is born in a country where 
there are no bears, he is taught to rejoice selfishly 
in a position to which he has been preferred in 
reference to another portion of mankind whom he 
is told to regard as brothers. If he is called upon 
to acknowledge it as a proof of God’s goodness 
that he made the elephant amiable, the reflective 
child is puzzled as to what it ought to feel with 
regard to the creation of the lion and the tiger. 
Such teachers as these miss the true lesson which 
may be inculeated by everything animate and 
inanimate after a more harmonious and diverse 
manner :— 


Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms ; mute 

The camel labors with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence—not bestowed 
In vain should such example be. 
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In the class called moral tales there is an equally 
extensive dearth of books answering to a nice 
discrimination of that ay. In most the chil- 
dren are prete y good or preternaturall 
bad, a e-believe representation of life whic 
children soon detect, and these unnatural little 

tterns and warnings fail to stimulate their emu- 

tion or to excite their forbearance, because they 
do not call forth their sympathy as much as Jack the 
Giant- Killer or Robinson oe. These are felt to 
be true persons, and the remarkable circumstances 
in which they are placed are not so foreign to the 


feelings and a of the little reader, to |g 


whom all the own world may be quite as 
wonderful as are the rrtificial little personages who 
are painted from the scenes of every-day life, on 
which the child’s observation can act for itself. 
There is another and equally reprehensible fault in 
modern books—holding up grown people to the 
censure and criticism of children. hether as 
contrasting the good boy’s parents with the bad 
boy’s parents, or in what form soever this impulse 
is given, it is sowing a seed of evil—teaching 
what will come too soon of itself, and from the 
tendency of social example and the direct inculca- 
tion of —— literature. It is the privilege of the 
child that he shall be exempt from judgment as to 
his own actions—that he shail be thought for. 
This faculty should be equally dormant with re- 
gard to other people ard their doings; it is only 
to be developed with his years, when it must be 
exercised as the attribute of a different state. To 
call forth the spirit of criticism in children is to 
instil into their tender miuds the vainest of temp- 
tations, that of getting their own faults hid by 
gazing on those of other people, a mental legerde- 
main whereby we— 


Compound for sins we are inclined to 
By damning those we have no mind to ; 


a aoe fatal to the innocence and respect of. 
childhood. 

Miss Edgeworth’s early tales still keep the fore- 
most place as depicting the characters of children 
without blinking or exagveration. The Parent’s 
Cabinet * follows in the same path. It contains a 
great variety of matter suitable to various ages and 
requirements, and is entirely free from the errors 
we have remarked above. The tales are good in 
principle and natural in manner ; the instructive 
storics, whether conveying historical, mechanical 
or natural information, are excellent. The subjects 
are well chosen, taken from things which come 
under the daily notice of children, such as pumps, 
clocks, martens, pigeons, frogs, toads, &c., and 
are quite free from unnecessary comments and ab- 
surd reflections. We object to historical tales for two 
reasons ; in the first place, because we know of no 
good ones, history oan probability being lost sight 
of in the endeavor after local or periodical man- 
nerism in all we have met with ; and, in the second 
place, because the minds of children are so emi- 
nently associative that the illustrative tales would 
come between the child and actual history, cloud- 
ing and bewildering his impressions. All who 
have had much to do with children will ize 
the excessive influence of association on their intel- 
ligence, so that if a child have been early initiated 
into mathematics by the aid of illustrative colors, it 
is a difficult matter to get him to see that a para- 


* The Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1832, 1833. 
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bola is not necessarily red, nor an hyperbola essen- 
tially blue. 

Of all fictions the Danish tales of Hans Christian 
Andersen are the most perfect. The characteristic 
charm of Andersen’s writing is its expansiveness; 

, tender, innocent and educational to children, 
it 1s full of wisdom for the wise, wit for the witty, 
and humor for the humorous ; and so skilfully are 
all these elements introduced and arranged, so 
cunningly are they enveloped in characters intel- 
ligible only to the already initiated, that, like 
— ink, they come forth to none but the 

ifted. 


The wisdom is not poured headlong on the child, 
the satire does not excite him to judge and criticize, 
the humor does not encourage him to ridicule, nor 
the wit inculcate seg The very per- 
fection of tales are these ; loving and wise, with a 
beautiful combination of humor and patios, con- 
taining on the surface and for the child’s ear all 
that a child may hear; and in stranger tones, in- 
audible to him, lessons for the worldly, the pre- 
sumptuous, the thoughtless, and all the various 
shades of worldly arrogance and error, whose 
faintest whispers cannot disturb the undeveloped 
nature of the infant. There is no preaching; no 
lowerirg the divine and disfiguring the beauty of 
nature and humanity by miserable attempts to ex- 

lain everything by one square rule, bringing 

own the wisdom of the uninterpretable to serve 
as signpost to every common-place. 

The story of the ‘‘ Ugly Duck” is a good avera; 
specimen of his style. This poor bird, the only 
ugly one of the brood, is ill-treated from the mo- 
ment of its birth on account of its ugliness. The 
little family are hatched in a nest under burdock 
leaves, and the ducklings, finding so much more 
room under their shade than in the close egg-shell, 
exclaim with infinite satisfaction— 


** How immense the world is !”’ 

** Do you think this is the whole world?’ said their 
mother. ‘‘ It extends far towards the other side of 
the garden, straight to the vicar’s field ; but there I 
have never been.’’ 


When the new brood are first presented in the 
poultry-yard, they ‘‘ find two families quarrelling 
over the remains of some fried ecl, which nobody 
but the cat got after all :” 


** Behold, my children,’’ said Mamma Duck, and 
licked her bill, for she had a taste for fried eel, too, 
** such is the world !’’ 


They are next instructed in duck etiquette, and 
introduced to ‘‘ her grace’’ the old Spanish duck, 
who tells them to make themselves at home, and 
if they find an eel’s head to take it to her. ‘And 
then they feel quite at home.” But all the 
poultry-yard are unkind to the ugly duck, some 
peck it, and some taunt it—the most severe bein 
always the most civilized. ‘‘ And the turkey-coc 
that had spurs on when he came into the world, 
and heniiioe fancied himself an emperor,” is 
particularly spiteful ; so the ugly duck escapes, and 
after various persecutions from men and animals, 
stands “one evening in front of a little hut, s0 
wretched a tenement that it could not determine 
on which side it should fall down, and therefore 
remained standing.’’ Here dwelt an old woman 
with her tom-cat and her hen; the duck is received 
into this family, where ‘‘ the tom-cat was master 
in the house, and the hen was mistress ; and they 
always said, We and the World; for they thought 
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that they were the half of the world, and by far 
the better half into the bargain. The duck thought 
it might be of another opinion; but that the hen 
would not allow :” 


* Can you lay eggs ?’’ asked she. 


© No. 

** Well, then, hold your tongue.’’ 

And the tom-cat said, ‘‘ Can you put up your back, 
and purr, and make a cracking noise ?’’ 

** No.”? 

‘© Well, then, you ought to have no opinion of your 
own when sensible people are speaking.’’ 


The poor duck, though not convinced, is silenced 
for some time; till ‘it suddenly began to think 
about the fresh air and the sunshine ; and it longed 
so very much to swim on the water, that it could 
not refrain from expressing this desire to the hen.”’ 


** What next, I wonder ?’’ said the hen. ‘* You 
have nothing to do, and so you sit brooding over such 
fancies. Lay eggs, or purr, and you ’Il forget them.”’ 

** But it is so delightful to swim on the water !’’ 
said the duck ; ‘‘so delightful when it dashes over 
one’s head, and one dives down to the very bottom !”’ 

** Well, that must be a fine pleasure !’’ said the 
hen. ‘You are crazy, think. Ask the cat, who is 
the cleverest man I know, if he would like to swim on 
the water, or perhaps to dive ; to say nothing of my- 
self. Ask our mistress, the old lady, and there is no 
one in the world cleverer than she is ; do you think 
that she would much like to swim on the water, and 
for the water to dash over her head ?’’ 

** You don’t understand me,’’ said the duck. 

** Understand, indeed ! If we don’t understand you 
Now just take the trouble 
to learn to purr or make a cracking noise.’’ 


So the duck leaves this clever intolerant ys 
and after a few more troubles it settles on a sheet 
of water, hoping to be killed and put out of its 
misery by some noble birds to which it feels inex- 
pressibly attracted; but the beautiful creatures 
receive it kindly, and, on bending its head down to 
smooth its plumage, it sees its own reflection in 
the water, and finds that it has grown like the 
stately birds beside it, and so from having been 
considered an ugly duck it becomes a lovely swan. 

We will not describe the touching story of 
“The Little Mermaid,” with her dignified grand- 
mother, who orders six large oysters to hang them- 
selves to the tail of the princess as a sign of her 
high descent; and rejects the little Mermaid’s 
complaint: of being hurt by them, by the assurance 
that ‘* little discomforts are not to be minded if we 
wish to look well; neither will we sketch the 
Swineherd and the foolish Princess, nor the witty 
tale of the ‘‘ Emperor’s New Clothes,” nor the 
deep wisdom of the ‘‘ Shadow’’ which assumes to 
be a man, and gradually supplants the real man to 
whom it was shadow, by dint of some adventitious 
circumstances and the aid of dress. ‘‘ Yes, the 
Shadow was extremely well dressed, and it was 
just that which made so complete a man of him,” 
a we — not mar the delight which 
these tales can confer on old and young, by givi 
portions of what should be read entire. ss 

The most hopeful -fiction for young people we 
have seen for a long time is Ethel Lea; * which, 
cm of an interest too mature for very little 
children, and embracing machinery somewhat too 
complicated, contains all the materials necessary 


* Ethel Lea: a Story. By Anna King. Author of 
Hours of Childhood. London: Jobn W. Parker and Son. 
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to make a good writer of children’s tales. There 
is such a real understanding of what a good Eng- 
lish home can be in mansion and cottage; such a 
fresh natural picturing of ‘the boys ;’’ such a 
thorough knowledge of animals and their ways, and 
such happy sketches of their doings in the family 
circle, that the authoress has only to improve on 
these faculties, and with her true insight into 
and sensible discrimination of the reveren- 
position of the religious elements, she may 
become a welcome addition to the very small circle 
of those who can write good tales for children. 
The stories supposed to be written by Alan Lea, 
though their sentimental style may be a very = 
representation of a boy’s manner, would have been 
much better if told in the authoress’ own natural 


things, 
tial di 


way. 
in most of the semi-instructive books for children, 
facts of every kind are represented, not as they 
are, but as they appear reflected from a cylindrical 
mirror of cant. The model for books, combinin 
both information and amusement, is Sir Hornboo 
or Childe Launcelot’s Expedition. (J. Cundall, 
Bond street.) It is a grammatico-allegorical 
. The design is excellent, and the execu- 
tion faultless. Childe Launcelot, (the student,) 
bearing the talisman of Emulation, rouses Sir 
Hornbook, who, with all his merrymen, joins the 
Childe in his expedition, and promises to be his 
guide. 
He called his Corporal Syllable, 
To range the scattered throng ; 
And Captain Word disposed them well 
In bands compact and strong. 


By the way-side they fall in with two men. 


‘* What men are you beside the way ?’’ 
The bold-Sir Hornbook cried. 

** My name is The, my brother’s A,’’ 
Sir Article replied. 


‘* My brother’s home is anywhere, 
At large and undefined ; 
But I a preference ever bear 
For one fixed spot, and settle there, 
Which speaks my constant mind.’’ 


They travel on till they come to the dwelling-place 
of the substantive. 


Before the circle stood a knight, 
Sir Substantive his name, 
With Adjective his lady bright, 
Who seemed a portly dame ; 
Yet only seemed ; for whensoe’er 
She strove to stand alone, 
She proved no more than smoke and air 
Who looked like flesh and bone. 


And therefore to her husband’s arm 
She clung for evermore, 

And lent him many a grace and charm 
He had not known before. 


Having conquered these, and marched off with 
them, their children and dependents, they next 
march on Sir Pronoun, whose position and down- 
fall are capitally described ; and when he is dis- 
posed of, they ascend to the abode of Sir Verb. 

Sir Verb was old, and many a year, 
All scenes and climates seeing, 

Had run a wild and strange career 
Through every mode of being. 


The canto which describes the attack on Sir Verb, 
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and the characteristic resistance of all the different 
moods and tenses, is very good. 


Conjunction pressed to join the crowd ; 
But Preposition swore, 

Though Interjection sobb’d aloud 
That he would go before. 


Sir Hornbook next leads the Childe to the place 
where Sir Syntax and Prosody reside. 


And these two claimed, with high pretence, 
The whole Parnassian ground, 

Albeit some little difference 
Between their taste was found ; 

Sir Syntax he was all for sense, 
And Prosody for sound. 


Yet in them both the Muses fair 
Exceedingly delighted, 

And thought no earthly thing so rare, 

That might with that fond twain compare, 
When they were both united. 


They next overtake Etymology, and Sir Hornbook 
takes leave of Childe Launcelot, leaving him to 
wander in those regions of promise. The verse is 
martial, metrical, and musical ; the definitions are 
as accurate as they could be in the most precise 
prose, and are further assisted by short notes; the 
action has, apart from its allegorical meaning, all 
the vividness of-a heroic ballad, and the illustra- 
tions are elegant and appropriate. 

There may be other books, besides those we have 
mentioned, equally excellent in the respective 
branches of tales and instructive fictions. We have 
given, of those we are acquainted with, such as 
are representatives of that which should form the 
constructive principle of the different kinds. 

In connexion with nursery literature certain 
views about toys occur tous. There never was a 

riod in which so great a variety, and of such 
Peantiful workmanship, were to be met with, and 
yet we have seen none which supply any desidera- 
tum that the old-fashioned ones lacked. Children’s 
wants seem to be multiplied, while their needs 
remain unprovided for. Every article, from the 
scullery to the attic, of household use, is accu- 
rately mimicked in the doll’s house ; everything, 
from the barking dog to the polished cannon, is 
imitated with precision. There are even pumps 
which will pump up water as well as real ones, but 
children tire of these things very soon, because 
there is nothing in them to employ their own 
minds ; the toys do too much, and leave nothing 
for the child to do ; or too little, and do not occupy 
the child in arranging and tracing causes. A piece 
of card, out of which a child is directed to form its 
own cart, house, or boat} will ay it longer, and 
instruct it more than a whole box-full of -made 
articles. Of the in-door toys now existent, the doll, 
box of bricks, Noah’s ark, transparent slate, and 
colored right angles for forming designs and 
patterns, are excellent, and afford never-failing 
amusement. But there is a wide field of inven- 
tion for the production of toys of a very superior 
kind, affording permanent amusement, because 
necessitating occupation, and gin instruction 
of the most useful practical kind. If, instead of 
making effect-producing toys, people would arrange 
cause-expounding ones, giving a dissected pump, 
whose pumping would depend on the child’s put- 
ting it together properly, instead of a ready-made 
one, whose mode of working is an impenetrable 
secret, amusement would be prolonged, while in- 
struction would be imparted. Locomotives, wind- 
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mills, and Se mechanical toys of a similar 
nature might be manufactured. These would have 
two other advan —they would tend to develop 
the mechanical talent wherever it existed, and that 
talent being the one which at the present day 
offers the widest scope to discovery and intelligence, 
it becomes important to ascertain and foster its 
existence. They would also instil carefulness ; 
on made in separate pieces, the loss of any one 
of which would incapacitate the whole, children 
would learn to collect and put them away after 


All the various machine: 
and science, is a valuable adjunct to the education 
of the home example. The lessons of literature 
must second and not contradict the experience of 
actuality. An atmosphere of definite relations 
must enclose and unite all the feelings, duties, and 
instructions of the child, and all that is not so en-' 
closed will crumble away like the baseless fabric 
of a vision, or enchain the misled intelligence to a 
foggy land of quagmires and fens. 


of songs, toys, tales, 





Avy Oriainat ANECDOTE OF THE Doc.—Of the dog 
we can all be eloquent ; and I could relate “‘ true 
anecdotes’? of some of my canine favorites that would 
hardly be credited. Still, with all my success in 
teaching dogs to do marvellous things, J never could 
teach them that when they jumped up with dirty feet, 
there was an injury done to my clothes. When they 
obeyed the command of ‘‘ Down sir !’’ sometimes en- 
forced by a gentle coup de main, they never could 
reason about the ‘‘ why and because.’’ Nor have I 
ever yet met with any dog, or ever heard of any” dog, 
that could be ‘‘ argued with’’ on these moral propri- 
eties and observances. Talking of the memory of 
dogs, one of mine, ‘‘ Dash’’ by name, was once stolen 
from me. After being absent thirteen months, he 
one day entered my office in town, with a long string 
tied round his neck. He had broken away from the 
fellow who held him prisoner. Our meeting may be 
imagined. I discovered the thief; had him appre- 
hended ; and took him before a magistrate. He 
swore the dog was his, and _ called witnesses to bear 
him out. ‘* Mr. Kidd,” said Mr. Twyford—I see 
him now—addressing me, ‘‘can you give us any 
satisfactory proof of this dog being your property ?’’ 
Placing my mouth to the dog’s ear—first giving him 
a knowing look—and whispering a little masonic 
communication, known to us two only, ‘‘ Dash’’ im- 
mediately reared up on his hind legs, and went 
through a series of gymnastic manceuvres with a 
stick, guided meanwhile by my eye, which set the 
whole court in a roar. My evidence needed no further 
corroboration ; the thief stood committed ; ‘* Dash’? 
was liberated ; and amidst the cheers of the multi- 
tude we bounded merrily homewards. The réunion 
among my “household gods’’ may be imagined. It 
would be farcical to relate it ; nor must I dwell upon 
certain other rare excellences of this same dog, with 
whom, and his equally sagacious better half, ‘* Fan- 
ny,’’ | passed many years of happy intimacy.— 
Kidd’s Essays on Instinct and Reason (in ihe Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle.) 





BonPianD THE Botanist.—An American traveller 
has sent an account to the Geographical Society at 
Paris, of his meeting with M. Bonpland, Humboldt’s 
celebrated companion, near San Borga, where he 
lives happily with his family, constantly making 
additions to his Herbarium, which he considers as 
belonging to France, and which contains at least 
3000 plants ; the collecting of it seems to have oblit- 
prt the bitterness of his forced detention by Dr. 
Francia.—(Journal of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, vol. xxi., p. 93). 
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From the Spectator. 
FORTUNE’S TEA DISTRICTS OF CHINA AND 
INDIA.* 


Mr. Forrune’s narrative contains a good deal 
of useful information as re; the tea-shrub and 
other Chinese plants, together with many sketches 
of Chinese scenery and towns. Its chief popular 
interest arises from the tours that the author 
made through the tea district in the disguise of a 
Chinaman, purporting to come from a place some 
distance beyond the Great Wall. His means of 
observing what is called life, or wandering in 
tourist fashion through great towns, were of course 
limited, to avoid unnecessary exposure to scrutiny ; 
the incidents of his journey were few, and seldom 
reached beyond an occasional ‘‘ row,”’ in which his 
servants rather than himself were implicated ;. but 
the narrative opens up so much novelty in man- 
ners, characters, and modes of life, while it is 
throughout pervaded by that — feature of 
comedy which consists in one of the dramatis 
personz taking another for what he is not, that 
the travels have the interest of a novel of the Gil 
Blas school. ‘The reader, moreover, gets a picture 
of China such as it would be vain to seek for in 
the poses of a known European traveller ; for he 
would neither see the people so undisguisedly nor 
could he mingle so much among them in an every- 
day manner. 

is picture confirms the representations of the 
Jesuits as to the high civilization of the Chinese, and 
the regularity and power of the government at least 
for preserving social order—unless we ascribe it, as 
in the case of Britain, to the orderly habits of the 
people. Of course, persons who associate civilization 
with the inventions of the last thirty or forty years, 
and reckon every country barbarous that not 
steam-boats, railways and electric telegraphs, will 
dissent from this opinion. Those who have some- 
what larger views, yet cannot abstract their ideas 
from the state of society in which they were bred, 
may deem locomotion by horses and chariots 
essential to civilization ; but this will not be found 
in China, at least in the districts Mr. Fortune 
passed through. The general mode of travelling 
1s by passage-boats, tracked when the wind or cur- 
ent is ailverse ; or by chairs, after the fashion of 
our old sedan-chairs, only made much lighter, 
especially for short journeys. Hence, the roads 
are often narrow; but they are well made, and 
well kept, being sometimes paved. Those who are 
aware of the state of cross country-roads, or even 
of the high-roads in England within the memory of 
persons yet living, and who can fancy what they 
were in the Highlands of Scotland and in Ireland 
a century or two ago, can appreciate the re 
for blie cnneuiense which ‘coon thee. 
lowing way through so wild a district, and not on 
a leading line of traffic. 


An excellent paved road led us up through a deep 
ravine. Frequently the branches of the trees met 
above our heads and darkened the way. Everything 
had a wild appearance. Streams were gushing from 
the mountain-sides, and fell over rocky precipices, 
when they were lost to the eye amidst the rich and 


* A Journey to the Tea Countries of China, including 
Sung-lo and the Bohea Hills ; with a short Notice of the 
East India Company’s Tea Plantations in the Himalaya 
Mountains. By Robert Fortune, Author of “Three 
Years’ Wanderings in China.’”? With Map and Illustra- 
tions. Published by Murray. 
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tropical-looking foliage of the pines. Uniting at the 
bottom of the mountains, they form a river, and flow 
onward to swell the waters of the Min. 

When we had got some distance from the base of 
the mountain, the road became so steep that I was 
obliged to get out of my chair and walk. Once or 
twice, when I found myself a considerable way in 
advance of my men, the road seemed so wild and 
lonely that I felt almost afraid. It seemed a fit place 
for tigers and other ferocious animals to spring upon 
one out of thedense brushwood. We reached the top 
of the in about an hour from the time we com- 
canal ties ascent. As-the day was close and hot, I 
was glad to find there a small inn, where I procured 
some tea ; which was most acceptable and reftesh- 
ing. 
‘Resting awhile on the top of the mountain, I en- 
joyed one of those glorious prospects which well 
reward the traveller for all his toil, and then pursued 
my journey. 


Everything shows the same old society and 
long-established order and civilization. The chairs 
are as numerous and as readily procurable, even 
in the lesser class of towns, as a cab in London; 
the boats are as regular, and much more 
numerous than they used to be here in our more lim- 
ited waters, before steam was applied to re poo 
and the improvement of the roads facilitated rapid 
travelling by land. The inns are numerous and 
wiheutiieded. reminding one of the great hostels 
of the later middle ages in Europe; while the 
Buddhist priests, who receive travellers in their 
monasteries, as was formerly the case in Chris- 
tendom, and as it still occasionally is in very re- 
mote districts, call to mind the refectories of the 
middle ages. The more important towns are full 
of handsome shops; the streets thronged with a 
busy population ; and the roads leading from the 
great BBohea district to the emporiums are almost 
as crowded as the streets. Signs of a civilized, 
indeed a refined society, are seen in the trades 
ministering not only to luxury but to taste—as in 
a business peculiarly likely to attract Mr. For- 
tune’s attention, that of nurserymen or florists. 
The public dramatic amusements, the richness of 
the costumes, and the peculiarities of Chinese ar- 
chitecture and gardening are well known ; but it 
seems the Celestial amateurs of floriculture like to 
exhibit their rarities, as we do, and there are also 
show-places, exhibited precisely as in England. 


On.the following day, while walking on shore with 
some of the other passengers, we chme to a village, in 
which there was a celebrated garden and temple 
belonging to a family of high rank and influence in 
the country. The head of the family himself. had died 
a short time before, but the place was still kept upin 
excellent style. It seemed to be open to the public, 
and we determined to go and see it. 

The place had no pretensions to what in England 
would be called a fine garden ; but it was evidently 
considered unique by the Chinese in this part of the 
country. Small square courts were seen here and 
there, ornamented with rock-work, and planted with 
the favorite flowers of the district. The fragrant 
olive, moutan, sacred bamboo (Nandina domestica), 
and other common shrubs, were met with in great 
abundance. Some pretty ponds were filled with the 
favorite water-lily. But the most interesting plant 
of all was a new evergreen holly, with leaves some- 
what like the Portugal laurel, very handsome and 
ornamental. 

Amongst the buildings there was a pretty small 
pagoda, which we ascended, and from its top had an 
excellent view of the es country. The 
whole place had evidently been laid out for the pur- 
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ee of giving plays and fétes on an extensive scale. 
ummer-houses, ornamental towers, balconies, and 
ancestral temples, were scattered over the grounds. 
The tout ensemble had an imposing appearance, and 
‘was just such as the Chinese most admire. Guides 
conducted us through the place in the same way as 
at the show-houses in England, and also expected to 
be paid for their services. The resemblance went a 
little further, for we were passed on from one guide 
to another, and each had to be paid. 


One of the strongest proofs of the long-estab- 
lished social civilization of China—so long estab- 
lished that it is now probably decayed, and await- 
ing but a tempest or two to break it up—is the 
freedom of locomotion enjoyed by the people. The 
tea-cultivators whom Mr. jw engaged for the 
East India Company’s plantations in the Hima- 
laya, had no difficulty in leaving their district and 
embarking for India. There is no passport system 
to impede the traveller for business or pleasure ; 
nor did Mr, Fortune meet let or hinderance from 
guards or police, and a slight inquiry was only 
once made of his servants on ing from one 

rovince into another. The garrulity of one of his 
‘ollowers betrayed him to his fellow-passengers in 
a boat, and he was once evidently suspected at 
an inn by merchants from Shanghae and Canton 
who were familiar with the European physiogno- 
my ; but no unpleasant result followed. 

Neither did any actual inconvenience arise upon 
any occasion; but, as there is some of the vis 
comica when Mr. Fortune appears among the Ce- 
lestials, as a man from a far distant region im- 
perfectly speaking the lan of the district he 
is in, so the ‘‘ foreign devil”’ in his turn contrib- 
utes to the comedy, when the accidents of the 
road place him in a position where discovery 
seems to be imminent. This generally arose from, 
some roguery on the part of his servants, or per- 
sons engaged by them, in desiring to appropriate 
to themselves a part of the mone is ing to 
others. An example of this kind took oe at 
Hang-chow-foo, a city which Mr. Fortune reached 
by passage-boat, and where he changed his line 
of route. 


Wang, who had been sent on shore at daybreak to 
procure a chair, and coolies for our luggage, now 
came back and informed me that he had succeeded in 
arranging all this at an inn hard by, to which we 
must now go. Leaving the boat, we walked up a 
crowded street for nearly a quarter of a mile, and 
then entered the inn in question. No one took the 
slightest notice of me ; a circumstance which gave 
me a good deal of confidence, and led me to conclude 
that I was dressed in a proper manner, and that I 
made a pretty good Chinaman. 

Our Shanghae boatmen accompanied us, carrying 
our luggage; indeed, I believe they had recommended 
us to the inn at which we had now arrived. To my 
astonishment, they at once informed their friend the 
innkeeper tliat I was a foreigner. Having been paid 
their fare, they had nothing more to expect, and I 
suppose could not contain the secret any longer. I 
now expected that some difficulties would be expe- 
rienced in procuring a chair, either through fear of 
the mandarins, or with the view of extorting money. 
The old man, who made his living by letting chairs 
and selling tea, took everything very quietly, and 
did not seem to despise a good customer, even if he 
was a foreigner. A chair was soon ready for me to 
proceed on my journey. The bearers were paid by 
the master of the house to take me one stage—about 
half way ; and a sum of money was given them to 
engage another chair for the remainder of the journey, 
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toa place called Kan-du, which is situated on the 
banks of the large river which here falls into the bay 
of Hang-chow. 
Everything being satisfactorily arranged, I s' 
into the chair, and, desiring my two servants to follow 
me, proceeded along the narrow streets at a rapid 
* * * 


pace. 

When we were about half way through the city, 
the chairmen set me down, and informed me that 
they went no further. I got out and looked round 
for my servants, from whom I expected an explana- 
tion, for I had understood that the chairmen had been 
paid to take me the whole way through. My ser- 
vants, however, were nowhere to be seen—they had 
either gone some other road, or, what was more 
probable, had intentionally kept out of the way in 
case of any disturbance. I was now in a dilemma, 
and did not clearly see my way out of it. Much to 
my surprise and pleasure, however, another chair 
was brought me, and I was informed that I was to 
proceed in it. I now understood how the business 
had been managed. The innkeeper had intrusted the 
first bearers with a sum of money sufficient to hire 
another chair for the second stage of the journey. 
Part of this sum, however, had been spent by them 
in tea and tobacco as we came along, and the second 
bearers could not be induced to take me on for the 
sum which was left. A brawl now ensued between 
the two sets of chairmen, which was noisy enough ; 
but as such things are quite common in China, it 
seemed, fortunately for me, to attract but little 
notice. The situation in which I was now placed 
was rather critical, and far from an enviable one. 
Had it been known that a foreigner was in the very 
heart of the city of Hang-chow-foo, a mob would have 
soon collected, and the consequences might have been 
serious. * ° ” 

I had taken my seat in the second chair, and was 
patiently waiting until such time as the first men 
could give the second satisfactory reasons for spend- 
ing part of their cash in tea and tobacco. The first 
notice, however, which I recvived of the unsuccessful 
result of this attempt, was an intimation that I was 
to be ejected from the chair. I knew this would not 
do, as from my imperfect knowledge of the language 
I might have some difficulty in finding another con- 
veyance, and I did not know one foot of the way 
which I was going. I was therefore obliged to inquire 
into the dispute, and put an end to it by ss 
to pay the difference when we arrived at the end o: 
our stage. This was evidently what the first rascals 
had been calculating upon ; but it had the effect of 
stopping all further disputes, and my bearers shoul- 
dered their burden and jogged onwards. od 

I had seen nothing of my servants during the whole 
way, and was beginning to expect a scene or adven- 
ture at the end of this part of the journey. The 
chair-bearers spoke a peculiar dialect, which I could 
scarcely make out, and I kept wondering as we went 
along what would happen next. The only thing I 
could make out was, that they were taking me to a 
Hong-le ; but what a Hong-le was, was beyond my - 
comprehension. 

To carry out my own principles and trust to cir- 
cumstances, seemed to be the only way of proceeding, 
and I gave myself very little uneasiness about the 
result. At length I heard the men say that here was 
the Hong-le; and as I was about to look and see 
what this might be, the chair was set down, and it 
was intimated to me that we had reached the end of 
the journey. Greatly to my surprise and pleasure, I 
now found that this Hong-le was a quiet and com- 
fortable Chinese inn, which was frequented by pas- 
sengers from all parts of the country. Getting out 
of my chair, I walked quietly up to the further end 
of the large hall, and began to look amongst a num- 
ber of packages which were heaped up there for my 
own luggage. I had seen nothing of either that or 
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any servants since I left the former inn. It had 
arrived, however, quite safely, having been sent on 
by a coolie before me; and in a few minutes my two 
men also made their appearance. ® a ” 

The inn in which I was located was a large old 
building, pleasantly situated on the banks of the Green 
river. All the lower part formed a sort of shed or 
warehouse, which was filled with goods of various 
kinds and the luggage of passengers. At the upper 
end of this apartment a table was placed in the mid- 
dle of the floor, and served for the host and his guests 
to dine upon. Around this table were sitting five or 
six respectable-looking Chinese merchants, smoking 
from long bamboo pipes, and discussing the news of 
the day and the state of trade. These men politely 
made way for me at the table. I took the seat offered, 
and to be neighbor-like commenced smoking as fast as 
any of them. In other parts of the warehouse the 
servants of these men and other travelling servants 
were lolling about, or sound asleep upon the chairs or 
goods. No one seemed.to take any particular notice 
of me, and I soon sat perfectly at my ease. 


The larger half of a century has elapsed since 
Adam Smith considered that China had reached 
the declining state of political economy. The 
decline of national spirit had doubtless commenced 
before the Tartar conquest, or that would never 
have taken place. To discover the reasons of this 
decline would require a much greater knowledge 
of Chinese history and institutions than Europeans 
in general possess ; but an immutable conservatism 
seems to have had much to do with it. The ruling 
classes—the emperor, the high state officers, the 
bureaucracy, and the guides of education—per- 
sisted in upholding traditional dogmas, that were 
no pe applicable in their integrity to the feel- 
ings of the Chinese, or the widely altered state of 
the outward world. The communication between 
the Chinese and Europeans, limited as it was, 
shaped and added to the influence of time. 
late war has dissipated the foreign presti 
the power of China, and the national opinion in 
the districts that were the seat of it. The deep- 
est shock, perhaps, has been the permission of 
residence, which already has affected the greatest 
changes at Shanghae; Mr. Fortune found a won- 
derful difference between his present and his for- 
mer visit. 


as to 


When these remarks were written, the war had just 
been brought to a satisfactory termination, and the 
treaty of Nanking had been wrung from the Chinese. 
The first merchant-ship had entered the river, one or 
two English merchants had arrived, and we were liv- 
ing in wretched Chinese houses, eating with chop- 
sticks, half-starved with cold, and sometimes drenched 
in bed with rain. When the weather happened to be 
frosty, we not unfrequently found the floors of our 
rooms in the morning covered with snow. A great 
change has taken place since those days. I now found 
myself, (September, 1848,) after having been in Eng- 
land for nearly three years, once more in a China 
boat sailing up the Shanghae river towards the city. 
The first object which met my view as I approached 
the town was a forest of masts, not of junks only, 
which had been so striking on former occasions, but 
of goodly foreign ships, chiefly from England and the 
United States of America. There were now twenty- 
six large vessels at anchor here, many of which had 
come loaded with the produce of our manufacturing 
districts, and were returning filled with silks and teas. 
But I was much more surprised with the a ce 
which the shore presented than with the shipping. I 
had heard that many English and American houses 
had been built—indeed, one or two were being built 
before I left China ; but a new town, of very consider- 
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able size, now occupied the place of wretched Chinese 
hovels, cotton-fields, and tombs. The Chinese were 
moving gradually backwards into the country, with 
their families, effects, and all that appertained unto 
them ; reminding one of the aborigines of the west, 
with this important difference, that the Chinese gen- 
erally left of their free will and were liberally remu- 
nerated for their property by the foreigners. Their 
chief care was to remove, with their other effects, the 
bodies of their deceased friends, which are commonly 
interred on private property near their houses. 
Hence it was no uncommon thing to meet several 
coffins being borne by coolies or friends to the west- 
ward. In many instances, when the coffins were 
uncovered, they were found totally decayed, and it 
was impossible to remove them. When this was the 
case, a Chinese might be seen holding a book in his 
hand, which contained a list of the bones, and direct- 
ing others in their search after these the last remnant 
of mortality. 

It is most amusing to see the groups of Chinese 
merchants who come from some distance inland on. a 
visit to Shanghae. They wander about along the 
river-side, with wonder depicted in their countenances. 
The square-rigged vessels which crowd the river, the 
houses of the foreigners, their horses and their dogs, 
are all objects of wonder, even more so than the 
foreigners themselves. Mr. Beale, who has one of 
the finest houses here, has frequent applications from 
respectable Chinese who are anxious to see the inside 
of an English dwelling. These applications are always 
complied with in the kindest manner, and the visitors 
depart highly delighted with the view. 


The volume contains a good deal of information 
relative to the tea districts of China, and the cul- 
tivation and preparation of the plant. Mr. Fortune 
also made an official tour in the Himalayas, to 
inspect the tea-plantations of the company, as well 
as to locate the Chinamen, and to attend to the 
lants he had transmitted thither. He reports 
that the climate, soil, and site in many places, are 
well adapted to the growth of the plant, and the 
population fitted for the production of tea, after 
they have been instructed in the management ; 
very low wages being an essential element, at least 
for competition with the Chinese commodity. The 
existing plantations flourish in exact proportion ab 
nature and the practice of China are followed. 
Naturally the plant grows on elevated land, and 
the Chinese never irrigate ; in the Himalayas, some 
of the tea-gardens were very like rice-grounds in 
point of level, and the owe kept in a damp state ; 
the gardeners had applied the laws of rice cultiva- 
tion, which they understood, to that of tea of 
which they were ignorant. 


[We add a notice from the Examiner.] 


We have here a new volume by the author of 
that excellent book, Three Years’ Wanderings in 
the Northern Provinces of China, Mr. Robert For- 
tune. In ability and interest it is not inferior to 
its predecessor. After the publication of the 
‘** Wanderings”’ the East India Directors sent its 
author back to China, on a mission to obtain the 
finest varieties of the tea-plant, and to procure the 
services of native manufacturers and implements, 
for the more efficient working of the government 
tea-plantations in the Himalayas; and the result 
of that mission has been three-fold. 1, the safe 
conyeyal to the Himalayas of upwards of twenty- 
thousand tea-plants, eight first-rate manufacturers, 
and a large supply of implements from the finest 
tea districts of China; 2, a fresh peep, with new 
facilities of observation, into the natural and social 
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characteristics of the every-day life and aspect of the 
strangest people oe pte | on the face of the 
earth ; and, 3, the present volume, telling us what 
the author saw and did, in a quiet, intelligent, un- 
affected way. 


Among the incidental discoveries on which Mr. 
Fortune had reason to tulate was that of a 


new tree, the Funereal Cypress, more beautiful 
than the similar tree of Italy, and admirably suited 
to our climate. Another discovery, not less sad 
but much less ornamental, was of a Chinese Mrs. 
Caudle, Mrs. Amee ; and of domestic character- 
istics very generally prevalent throughout the 
social circles of China, in the shape of rogueries 
and jealousies the reverse of agreeable. But Mr. 
Fortune is a cheerful traveller, a hopeful observer, 
and makes the best of all he sees. His account of 
the tea districts, and of the odd yet shrewd man- 
ners and usages he encountered there, is quite de- 
lightful. He is not put out of the way by the 
dirtiest bedrooms in the worst possible inns, (there 
is nothing else in China,) but consoles himself as 
he can with what he can get for dinner, with his 
tea and his pipe, and turns out in the best possible 
humor next day to find more plants, pick up more 
information, and see a | ntry of tea- 
gatherers.on all sides around him, apparently happy 
and contented, joking, laughing, and singing as 
gayly as the birds in the old trees about the temples 
scattered everywhere. And having mentioned the 
latter, let us add that Mr. Fortune, who appears 
to have a grounded belief in the possibility of 
throwing open China to the foreigner, (though the 
feat may involve another war,) even to the heart of 
the empire, speaks more highly than any previous 
traveller of the Christian missionaries now in the 
country, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, and 
of the prospects that await their perseverance and 
undaunted courage. 

It will interest a hardly less numerous class to 
hear that Mr. Fortune is not less hopeful of the 
coming certainty of an increased cheapness and 
abundance in the matter of teas, in proof of which 
a oo many interesting calculations are given. 
‘*We may still hope,’’ he says, ‘to drink our 
favorite beverage, at least the middling and finer 
qualities of it, at a price much below that which 
we now pay.”’ Our favorite beverage it may well 
be called, seeing that it showed only last year a 
consumption of nearly fifty-four millions of pounds, 
an increase of thirty per cent. over the consump- 
tion of ten years before! Yet it is something less 
than a hundred years ago since an essay was pub- 
lished; ‘and obtained some popularity, in which 
the writer had not language to express the horror 
he felt at having observed that ‘‘ he who should be 
able to drive three Frenchmen before him, or she 
who might be a breeder of such a race of men, are 
to be seen sipping tea. What a wild infatuation 
is this! What a dangerous practice!’’ A small 
— and illustrations accompany Mr. Fortune’s 
volume. 





Prous Doas.—The race of turnspits is almost ex- 
tinct, as their services have been superseded by ma- 
chinery, but in some places this has not been of long 
date. These dogs knew the roasting day most dis- 
tinctly. At the Jesuits’ College at Fléche, the cook 
took one of these dogs out of its turn to put it into 
the wheel of the spit ; but the animal, giving him a 
severe bite, ran away, and drove in from the yard 
the dog whose turn it really was. Arago describes 
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whose duty it was to turn the spit in regular rotation, 
one of which skulked away, and obstinately refused 
to work because its turn had not come round, but 
went willingly enough into the wheel after its com- 
rade had turned for a few minutes. A dog, which 
was in the habit of accompanying his master from 
Paris to Charenton, where he spent the Sunday with 
a friend, having been locked up on two successive oc- 
casions, ran off alone to Charenton on the Saturday 
evening, and waited there for its master. A gentle- 
man writing from Edinburgh, and speaking of the 
Scotch shepherd’s dog, describes it as one of the most 
intelligent of the canine family, as a constant attend- 
ant on his master, and never leaving him except in 
the performance of his duty. - In some districts of 
Scotland, these animals always accompany them to 
church ; some of them are even more regular attend- 
ants than their masters, for, by an extraordi 
computation of time, they never fail resorting thither, 
unless employed in attending their charge. Tq a 
stranger their appearance is somewhat remarkable in 
such a spot, and the propriety with which they 
conduct themselves during the service is remarkably 
singular. On one occasion, towards the close, one of 
the dogs showed an anxiety to get away, when his 
master, for this unmannerly conduct, unceremoni- 
ously gave him a kick, which caused him to howl, 
and break the peace of the assembly ; and, to add to 
his distress, some of his fellow-dogs attacked him, 
which dogs are wont to do when they hear one of 
their species howl. The quarrel became so alarmi 
that the precentor was forced to leave his seat, an 
use his authority in restoring peace, which was done 
by means of a few kicks. All the time of this dis- 
turbance the minister seemed very little discomfited, 
continuing his preaching without intermission, which 
showed that such occurrences were not rare. In one 
parish, great complaints were made against the dis- 
turbances occasioned during divine service by the 
quarrelling or otherwise unmannerly conduct of the 
dogs, when it was agreed that all those who had dogs 
should confine them, and not allow them to come to 
church. This did very well for the first Sunday or 
so ; but the dogs, not at all relishing to be locked. up 
on a day when they were wont to enjoy themselves, 
were never to be found on the Sunday mornings, to 
be tied up ; they by some instinct knew the Sunday 
as well as their masters, and set off before them, 
whither they had been in the habit of going on that 
day. It was now evident to the members of the 
congregation that this plan would not do, and another 
scheme was laid before them, which was, to erect a 
house close to the church, in which they might be 
confined during divine service. This was adopted, 
and the kennel was accordingly built, in‘ which the 
dogs were imprisoned ; but the animals, being more 
accustomed to freedom than confinement, took this 
restraint upon their liberty in ill-part, and set up a 
most dreadful howling, to the great annoyance of the 
people in the church. They, however, persevered in 
confining them for a considerable time, thinking the 
animals would get accustomed to their incarceration ; 
but in this they were mistaken, for, instead of the 
howling diminishing, it got worse and worse. So it 
was agreed that they should again be set at liberty, 
and have freedom of access to the place of public 
worship ; but their manners had been so corrupted, 
that they were with difficulty brought even to their 
former discipline.—Passions of Animals. 





Tue Deceit or Zeat.—There is nothing in which 
men more deceive themselves than in what the world 
calls zeal. There are so many passions which hide 
themselves under it, and so many mischiefs arisin; 
from it, that some have gone so far as to say it nll 
have been for the benefit of mankind, if it had never 





something similar: he saw several dogs at an inn, 


been reckoned in the catalogue of virtues. 
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GRETNA 
From Household Words. 
GRETNA GREEN. 


I uzave Carlisle early this fine morning, in no 
way matrimonially inclined. I set out to explore 
the recesses of Gretna Green with perfect confi- 
dence. This confidence is the result of two facts. 
The first, that I am a married man; the second, 
that bigamy is impossible, since I have no lady 
with me. Through dark boglands, and past prim 
fir-plantations, the train whisks me to the station, 
the name of which an unpoetical station-porter 
shouts into railway carriages, without a thought 
of the flutter into which it throws a young lady 
deeply veiled, who is sitting in the first-class com- 
partment nearest the engine. I, a married man 
with a houseful of children, hear the word 
‘¢ Gretna’’ with no kind of emotion ; but two fel- 
low-passengers are ready to bless the only official 
who announces the arrival of the train at the 
charmed spot. YetI do feel a kind of nervous 
interest in the place. I think of the scenes which 
have been acted here; of the fathers who have 
— furiously upon this classic ground ; of the 
trembling girls who have hurried hence across the 
Border, A to the famous Hall, to dream of un- 
clouded happiness shining every step of the wa 
from that spot to their distant grave. I think o 
the cunning lovers who used to en all the post- 
horses of Carlisle, so that their pursuers might not 
reach them before the marriage ceremony was 
over ; of the impudent impositions of the Carlisle 
eee; of the determined lover who shot the 

orses of his pursuer from the carriage window ; 
and of other memorable matters with which Gretna 
is associated in the minds of mostofus. If there 
be a touch of mee my present reflections, that 
touch is speedily effaced by the spirit of competition 
that arises before me. A couple, evidently bent 
—_ matrimony, though they are making painful 
efforts to appear at their ease, and to regard the 
place with a placid indifference, are addressed 
eagerly by one or two men of common ap ce. 
Are these individuals making offers for the con- 
veyance of the couple’s luggage? The station- 
man looks on at the warm conference, with a sar- 
donic grin ; and, with a quick twitch of the head, 
draws the attention of the guard to the interesting 
up. ‘The train goes forward, and the conference 
Seoake up. One of the men conducts the lady and 
gentleman to a little red brick hotel close by; 
and the others retire discontentedly. I inquire 
about this rivalry, and am informed that it is a 
clerical contest. And here I am made ee to a 
curious local secret. This little red brick hotel is 
the property of Mr. Murray. Mr. Murray also in- 
habits the famous toll-bar which is on the Scotch 
bank of the little stream that marks the borders 
of the country. Thus this sagacious toll-keeper 
pounces upon the couples at the station; removes 
them to his ‘‘ Gretna Hotel,’’ and then drives 
them down a narrow lane, and over the bridge to 
the toll-bar, where he marries them. In this way 
it appears Murray has contrived to monopolize 
five sixths of the trade matrimonial. It should be 
observed, however, by persons about to marry, 
that there is a Gretna station, and a Gretna Green 
station; and that the latter is the point which 
deposits happy couples opposite Gretna Hall. 
However, as I am al er ignorant of the 
superior convenience of the ‘‘Green”’ station, I 
= be pardoned the mistake, which makes a 
walk, in a dense shower of rain, through slippery 
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lanes, a necessity. I advance briskly, however; 
pass the famous toll-bar, near which a bluff Scotch 
ploughboy is yoking horses to a wagon, and 
presently approach the Green. It is a pretty place 
enough, but very quiet and very muddy just now. 
The Green is a trian; patch of turf, in 
front of the village church. The church is rather 
dirty and neglected in its appearance than old; 
and from the roof hangs a stout cord, which is 
attached to the bell, and is now lazily rocking to 
and fro in the breeze. Children of various sizes, 
and in indescribable costumes, stare at me from 
various cottage-doors. It is evident that I am 
taken for a pours man bent upon marriage. I 
turn to the left, and through a gateway to the 
Hall. It is evident that no marriage is goi 
forward to-day. Desolate, and thoroughly acm | 
with rain, ap the large square house, flanked 
on one side by a farm-yard. I advance, under 
cover of some tall trees, to the front door. It is 
closed and barred. I give a perfectly metropolitan 
double knock. In a few minutes a man—rather a 
a I sa leisurely to withdraw 
the bolts. Seeing me alone, he looks a little sur- 
prised—perhaps disappointed. *I begin to feel 
that I ought to apologize for coming without a 
a: I boldly ask whether I can breakfast at the 

- The man does not oblige me with a direct 
answer ; but, pointing to the right, growls that he 
will send somebody to me, and disap — 

I advance intoa long lowroom. It is a curious 
mixture of a village tap-room, with the pretensions 
of an hotel. At one end a massive sideboard dis- 
plays a quantity of valuable plate ; over the mantel- 
— is an engraving after Turner ; but, to the 
eft of this production, is one of those compositions 
which, about a century ago, were admired in all 
the country villages of England, Scotland, and: Ire- 
land. A woman with a crimson lake face is look- 
ing, with a blotched expression of affection, upon 
a child whose head seems to have dropped casually 
upon shoulders made for some other infant, and 
the colors of whose frock run into various surround- 
ing objects. This production bears the following 
touching couplet :— 


Come, father’s hope, and mother’s glory, 
Now listen to a pretty story. 


I am hardly convinced that I am in the cele- 
brated Gretna Hall till I have read the directions 
to visitors, which are pasted upon the looking- 

lass. ‘* Please not to write on the walls, win- 

ows, or shutters, &c.’? Having read this direction 
I am convinced that I have reached a place where 
many curious countrymen have been before me. 
I turn to the windows, and at once recognize the 
necessity for the request. Every pane is covered 
with names, sorry jests, and revelations of ages, 

rofessions, and other matters. W.Thorborne, of 
ered has, I find, left his celebrated name, 
coupled with the inference that he possesses, or 
did possess, a diamond ring, upon one window, in 
company with S. Goodacre, of Liverpool. But G. 
Howell, also of Liverpool, has recorded his visit to 
the Hall in two or three different places, lest the 
interesting fact should be lost to posterity. 

Upon one window I find this instructive sentence ; 
—‘* John Anderson made a fool of himself in 
Gretna, 1831.’’ It is information also that ‘‘ Sally - 
Norton, late Sally Western,”’ has been here, and 
that the fame of the place has attracted hither 
** Jane Stordy, of Stanway.’”’ A greasy book, in 
shape like a ledger, amar | “ Visitors’ Book,’’ lies 














GRETNA 
upon the window-sill. Many 


dates back only to last October. The entries con- 
sist of a series of very melancholy jokes. The first 
remarkable name I notice is that of Maria Man- 
ning, to which name some obliging historian has 
subsequently added the words “ hanged since.’’ 
‘¢ Brick, from London,” is the next entry, and he 
is followed by an ‘‘ Early Closing Quadrill Party.” 
It strikes me as a pity that ye oe a“ -~ 
drill” party, the party did not form a spelling 
class. 7 on find that a wit of the North has 
recorded his visit in these words: ‘‘ David Rae, 
thief-catcher, Dumfries ;’’ and that a lady has been 
carried away by the high spirits of the foregoing, 
to this extent: ‘‘ Mrs. Grimalkin (to be Mrs. 
Gabriel Grub).’’—Here I am interrupted by the 
entrance of a widow, who announces herself as the 
relict of the late n of the Hall, Mr. Linton. 
She offers me a substantial breakfast, and while it 
is preparing, is not disinclined to answer any 
questions I may put on the subject of the matrimo- 
nial trade. Of course, thinking with the rest of 
my countrymen that Gretna Green marri: are 
of rare occurrence now-a-days, I begin by asking 
how long it is since the last marriage was cele- 
brated at the Hall. The old lady very quietly 
turns to her maid, who is laying the breakfast 
cloth, and says—‘* Was it Tuesday or Monday 
last, that couple came ?”’ 

The maid, holding a substantial joint of cold 
meat in her hand, while she thinks on the subject, 
— presently, ‘‘ Monday.’’ 

am surprised, and inform Mr. Linton’s widow 
that it was my impression Gretna marriages were 
quite matters of the past. She assures me, in 
reply, that they have a good sprinkling still 
throughout the year ; but not so a as twenty or 


thirty years ago, when her husband first began. 
She disap ars for a few minutes. Ha! here she 


comes with some heavy substance carefully tied up 
in an old silk handkerchief. She deposits her 
load = the table, (having previously brushed 
the place,) deliberately arranges her massive 
spectacles, and now carefully unties her treasure. 

wo gaudily bound books lie before me; I am 
about to open them eagerly, but the widow of Mr. 
Linton will not allow the volumes to suffer my 
desecrating touch. She gently repulses my hands, 
and carefully opens the thickest. The thin volume 
is an index to the thick one, which is a formal 
register of the marriages celebrated at the Hall. 
The entries, however, only reach back to 1826; 
yet the list includes many celebrated names. The 
widow proudly points to one or two German dukes, 
to Miss Penelope Smith and her princely betrothed, 
to the well-known name of p wen to Lady 
Adela Villiers and her husband. Against all the 
notable couples, distinguishing marks are ese 
tures, the old lady 


Having shown me these si 
carefull spreads out the silk handkerchief, upon 
which I find a rude map of England is printed, re- 


covers her treasure, and holds it securely in her 
arms while she continues to talk tome. She tells 
me that, in times gone by, it was by no means un- 
usual to give the Satan Green parson as much as 
one hundred pounds; and that fifty pounds, even 
lately, was not at all an uncommon marriage-fee. 
The parson charges according to the ostensible 
means of the contracting parties. ‘Old Lang”’ 
was the regular village parson before the late Mr. 
Linton began. Mr. Linton confined his attention 
entirely to marryingrunaway couples. She knows 
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have been | nothing about the blacksmith, and does n’t believe 
torn away ; sothat the only record it now contains | such a man ever married couples. 


As far as she 
knows, these kind of marriages began to be cele- 
brated at Gretna about one hundred years ago. 

I express a wish to see the room in which the 
marriages at the Hall are celebrated. The widow 
of Mr. Linton directs me down a long passage, 
past two cases of stuffed owls, to a long room, 
fitted up with some care ; and from the bow-win- 
dows of which there is a picturesque view of the 
village. Itisa quaint room. Over the doorway 
stands a huge model of a ship. The pictures 
exhibit an odd taste. On one side is a painting, 
in which Cupid and Venus are represented ; and 
opposite are two large pieces of canvass, covered 
with horsemen in the vigorous pursuit of the fox ; 
upon which scenes the placid, countenance of a 
Quaker is serenely gazing. The bow-window is 
marked with the initials of various captains—the 
captains, I remark, strangely predominate among 
the visitors. Opening by a door from this room, 
is the bridal chamber, Btted up luxuriously with 

ellow satin-damask hangings. Even here, the 
nglish habit of scrawling upon furniture is in- 
dulged. I open the looking-glass drawer, and even 
herein find these inscriptions :—** Thomas Parker 
to Mother Walmsley.”’ ‘‘ Joseph Lee to Betty 
Booth.’’ 

Strangely interested in the peculiarities of the 
Hall, I return to the breakfast-table. I find that 
sentiment has not preyed upon my appetite. I do 
perfect justice to the fine haddock and the ex- 
— marmalade provided by the widow of Mr. 

inton. I am so interested in this village, that I 
think I will take a stroll, and return to dine at the 
Hall. I intimate this intention to the maid, and 
emerge upon the Green, determined to know some- 
thing more of Gretna and its marriage-trade. 

A dirty road, he by cottages, leads to the 
village, which is within the same parish as Gretna, 
and is called Springfield. This village is larger 
than its more fame neighbor ; the houses are 
larger, there is more apparent life, and it boasts 
two or three inns. It appears to me highly prob- 
able that at one of these inns I shall hear much 

uaint gossip about Gretna marriages. I enter 
the most inviting. The kitchen at once forcibly 
reminds me of one of Wilkie’s village sketches. 
Even the details of the scene suggest the pencil of 
the great Scotchman. The solid black chairs 
any under the overhanging chimney ; the huge 

lack pot suspended by a powerful crane over the 
fire ; the mud floor ; the old clock in a rude case ; 
the milk-pails in a row upon a shelf; the limited 
crockery of the establishment proudly arranged in 
a cupboard, the door of which is intentionally 
open. The figures, too, are Wilkie’s, Before the 
window is a cutting-board, upon which sits—her 
pretty feet dangling in the air—the village dress- 
maker. As I advance towards the fire, I notice 
the figure ofa young Scot (with his broad bonnet) 
turning over the leaves of a very greasy song-book— 
but chiefly occupied casting furtive glances at the 
young lady upon the cutting-board. These are 
obviously lovers, and I am obviously no welcome in- 
truder. However, the landlord, a broad, squat 
man, with much to say about his ale, puts a cheer- 
ful face upon matters, and stands ready to furnish 
anything I may request in the shape of refresh- 
ment. i order a glass of whiskey, and hope the 
landlord will drink one with me. My invitation 





is accepted. I think I may now fairly open the 
question of Gretna—or rather Springbel —mar- 
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. Task, by way of jest, whether mine host 
has ever married stray couples. Phe girl behind 
me titters, and the father fairly laughs at my sim- 

icity. ‘Married any! Ay, a many of them, 
in this very room ; and fine folks, too !’ 

Twirling a willow stick in his hand, and kicking 
his heels against the legs of a table upon which he 
is sitting, mine host gossips, as nearly as I can 
follow him, in this — — . 

** Ay! there have been a many marriages in this 
room. f Lord Erskine was messteh where I am sit- 
ting—in woman’s clothes; his lady held her 
children under her cloak the while. The people 
who come to be married now are mostly poor peo- 

le—a great many of them being from Edinburgh. 
ey can as easily be married anywhere in Scot- 
land; somehow they come here; the place is 
known for it, I suppose. But here comes Lang ; 
he will be able to tell you more than I can.” 

A spare old man, dressed, not as a simple vil- 
lager but with a pretension to gentility and to a 
clerical simplicity, hobbles into the room, rubbing 
his left leg vigorously. He is suffering an acute at- 
tack of rheumatism ; yet this does not prevent him 
from taking his seat at a little round table, and 
ge - the tumbler of whiskey which I offer 
him. He refuses, I notice, to spoil the spirit by 
the admixture of water ; but continues, even when 
seated, to rub vigorously the calf of his leg. He 
apprehends at once that his experience as a parson 
is to be pumped from him ; he gives himself up 
cheerfully to the operation, He seems to know 
that he is an object of curiosity to all visitors, and 
is, therefore, not particularly flattered by the in- 
terest I appear to take in him. Of course I ask 
him, as an opening question, whether there is any 
truth in the blacksmith legend. To my astonish- 
ment, I find that the blacksmith is utterly unknown 
in these parts. There stands the landlord ex- 
pressing unfeigned surprise. He who had lived 
all his life here, has never heard of the blacksmith ! 

** Ay, to be sure!’’ continues Parson Lang— 
vigorously rubbing his leg the while—* Old Col- 
thard, as far as Pean tell, was the first regular 
Gretna Green parson. He flourished somewhere 
about one hundred and twenty years ago. He was 
either a regular blacksmith or a miller—I can’t 
say which. His old house is pulled down, now ; 
it used to stand on the ground where the school 
now stands, or close there.’”’ I show particular 
interest in the parson’s narrative, which amuses 
the girl upon the cutting-board and her sly lover 
with his greasy song-book. I ask Lang whether 
he can trace the parsons—that is to say, the reg- 
ular parsons—from Colthard down to himself. 

Still vehemently rubbing his-leg, Parson Lang 
continues: ‘To be st can. After Colthard 
—let me see—came Pasley and Elliot, who both 
flourished together; Pasley was my father’s 
uncle. Then came my father, old Parson Lang, 
as they called him. He lived at the Hall, and mar- 
ried people in the busy days of Gretna Green. 
After him, I came ;’’ which advent appears to the 
parson to constitute the climax of the curious his- 
tory. ‘* But,’’ he goes on statistically, ‘* wed- 
dings continued to increase up to the year 1833, 
when, I should say, they amounted to three hundred 
or thereabouts. After that they fell off. They 
now average about one hundred a-year.”’ 

T now make an unfortunate allusion when [ in- 
quire whether Parson Lang is in the habit of 
officiating at the Hall. 

**No,” the parson replies, rubbing his leg 
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with great vehemence, and indulging in a sarcas- 
tic smile; ‘‘no, no; I have nothing to do with 
the Hall ; there they seem to think a shoemaker, 
= lives opposite, can marry as well as anybody 
e 9 

I see “— that this is a sore point with be 
parson. I change the topic ing whether the 
villagers of Springfield a Gaon, be married at 
the Hall, or by Parson Lang. This question highly 
amuses the lovers, who interchange significant 
glances. ‘Oh dear, no!’’ Parson Lang replies ; 
** T have been married twice, but was always asked 
in church ; so are all hereabouts. I hardly know 
how Gretna first came to be celebrated for mar- 
riages ; but I have heard some story like—once a 
queen was returning to England from Scotland with 
an army. Well, the soldiers were followed by a 
number of women who were in love with them, to 
the border hereabouts; and then, when they were 
to part with them, they all set a-greeting, which 
means crying; and this, folks say, gave the 
village the name of Greta or Gretna Green. How- 
ever, the queen was so touched by the distress of 
the women, that 4 made the rs act on the 

t as , an the women at once to 
the cchiiats ; ont then, they all went to the south 

ther.”” The parson now begins to philosophize 
a little about the facilities offered in Scotland to 
persons about to marry ; and intersperses his theo- 
ries with many illustrative anecdotes. But when- 
ever I touch upon the subject of fees, he is dis- 
ereetly silent. He seems to admit that they vary 
considerably ; I suspect from a silver coin and a 
glass of whiskey, to a bank-note of considerable 
value. He remembers that, only two years ago, 
a waiter at the chief Carlisle hotel, got married, 
at short intervals, to three of his fellow-servants ; 
that to this day, the fellow has been allowed to go 
unpunished, and that he has returned to his first 
love. Having gleaned these facts from Parson 
Lang, I begin to think about my dinneg at the 
Hall. The parson condescends to shake hands 
with me, the eyes of the lovers sparkle as they see 
me rise to depart, and the landlord, as I pass into 
the road, bids me a hearty farewell. 

The widow of Mr. Linton has prepared me a 
very snug dinnér. While I am enjoying it, she 
brings me a copy of the forms filled up by the 

rsons who are marrief@ at her establishment. 
While I proceed with my salmon, the reader may 
amuse himself with the document. Here is a lit- 
eral copy of it :— 


KINGDOM OF SCOTLAND. 
COUNTY OF DUMFRIES, 
PARISH OF GRETNA. 
Tuese are to Certify, to all to whom these Presents 


may come, That >from the parish 
of , in the county of” - 
and , from the parish of ‘ 
in the county of , being now here present, 


and having declared themselves single persons, were 
this day Married, agreeably to the Laws of Scotland, 
as witness our hands. 

Gretna Hall, this day of 


Witnesses 


I find that excellent cigars are obtainable at the 
Hall. I attribute this to the fact that captains 
ag A smoke. Provided with many suggestive 

, [take leave of the late parson’s establish- 
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ment, not dissatisfied with the method with which 
his disconsolate widow carries on her business. 
Gretna Hall—the ancestral seat of the Maxwells 
—is still licensed to sell marriage contracts ; and, 
I can assure persons about to marry, will provide 
an excellent dinner for those prosaic visitors who 
do not pretend to live upon love altogether. 
I hear the railway bell. 





From the Examiner. 


Mcatinn fre Criminal Trials in Scotland. B 

Joun Hitt Burton, Author of ‘‘ The Life of 
David Hume,” &. Two vols. Chapman and 
Hall. 


TuerE is much that will be new to all readers in 
these very interesting volumes. The author does 
not make any parade of his research, but the well- 
informed reader will be prompt in ——— of it. 
Whether a criminal trial be in itself a thing to 
make good reading, is a question on which men 
are apt to differ. Some have a taste for the excite- 
ment of a tale of crime, others avoid it for its 
horror. They are wise who belong to neither of 
these classes, but with a wise discretion recognize 
in the reports of criminal trials matter for the 
historian and philosopher, and who read them 
gravely as a necessary shadow in the picture of 
society during the age to which they may refer. 

It is in this last temper that Mr. Burton’s nar- 
ratives have been considered and written. While 
studying, among all accessible manuscripts and 
records, a certain period of Scottish history, it came 


into his mind to spend a part of his sin the 
writing of the present volumes. They contain 
sketches founded upon ten or a dozen subjects. The 


roceedings against the Clan Gregor are the first 


in order, and they admirably illustrate that strange lange pest 


state of society connected with the old freebooting 
days of the McGregors, when for two centuries 
there was war of extermination against them by 
the government, and at last men took out licenses 
to kill McGregors, as they now take out licenses 
for game. From the next narrative, the trial of 
James Stewart, we extract a picturesque sketch of 
a Highland criminal avoiding justice : 


We next find him seeking refuge in a place called 
Koilasonachan, spoken of by the witnesses accustomed 
to the neighboring solitudes of Glencoe and Rannoch 
as so wild and remote, that to find a man lurking 
there at once suggested that he must have been after 
evil deeds. A bowman, John Brec Maccoll, as he was 
passing this wilderness, heard a whistle from a height, 
and, looking up, saw Allan Brec there. After their 
salutations, the boatman told him (by his own ac- 
count) that it could be no good action that took him 
to such a place. He said he had heard the rumor 
of the murder, and charged Allan with it. Allan 
asked eagerly what he had learned about the murder. 
He said, ‘* He had seen no person from the strath of 
Appin, but, that two poor women, who had come up 
Glencoe, were telling that Glenure was murdered on 
Thursday evening in the wood of Letter-More ; and 
that two people were seen going from the place where 
he was murdered ; and that he, Allan Brec, was said 
to be one of them ; that Allan Brec answered he had 
no concern in it; and that, if his information was 
right, there was but one person about the murder ; 
and that as he (himself) was idle about the country, 
he was sure he would be suspected of it, but that that 
would give him little concern if he had not been a 
deserter, which would go harder upon him, in case he 
was apprehended, than anything that could be proved 
against him about the murder.’’ 
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Allan, in want of necessary food, besought the bow- 
man to go to Callart or Glencoe to procure some oat- 
meal for him. He intended immediately to flee to 
France, but lacked the pecuniary means. To facili- 
tate his object, he desired the bowman to take a letter 
to Fort William. His method of providing writing 
materials in the wilderness hone considerable re- 
sources of ingenuity. ‘‘ Allan Brec,’’ said the wit- 
ness, ‘‘ looked about among the trees, and finding a 
woodpigeon’s quill, made a pen of it; and having 
made ink of some powder he took out of a powder-horn 
that was in his pocket, he wrote a letter.”’ The mes- 


'Y |senger was told, that if he were caught with that 


letter he must swallow it rather than let it be found. 
A girl from the nearest cottage, going after stray 
cattle, had caught a glimpse of Allan, and, returning 
home in fright, said she had seen the figure of a man 
in the wilds of Koilasonachan, She was told that 
there were bogles or ghosts there, and that she had 
better hold her peace as to what she had seen: 
Through circuitous messengers, who could not be got 
to confess the full amount of their charitable exertions, 
the money he required was conveyed to Allan, along 
with his French clothes ; and the short Highland coat 
and bonnet were afterwards found left on the heath. 


The subject of the succeeding narrative is the 
Darien Expedition and the trial of Captain Green. 
In the course of his search for historical materials, 
Mr. Burton plunged his hands into an old oak 
chest which s in a cellar of the Advocate’s 
library, and out of this chest he drew in dusty 
bundles a rich store of books and documents belong- 
ing to the famous Darien Company and its officers. 
A selection from the commercial documents thus 
found were edited by Mr. Burton for the Bannatyne 
Club, the others remain in manuscript, and have 
been largely used in the present volumes. The 
narrative of the Darien‘ —— which forms a 
of the first of the volumes, being here 
written with the aid of these authentic and unpub- 
lished details, contains a large amount of informa- 
tion that now appears for the first time in print. 
For example, here is a curious letter from Paterson, 
to which we give a part of Mr. Burton’s preface : 


Each European war lingered and died gradually 
away in the conflicts of half-privateer, half-pirate 
vessels, among the keys of the American gulfs, and 
some European wars had their first commencement in 
like distant conflicts. The Darien colonists were, 
perhaps, no nicer than their neighbors ; and it was 
difficult for them to point out their friends—ea: 
enough to find their enemies. French and Spanis 
vessels they appear to have seized when they could ; 
they considered themselves at war with these nations. 
But they appear also to have laid hands on an Eng- 
lish colonial vessel—a daring act, to say the least of 
it. Paterson, in his private report, speaks of it as a 
matter deeply to be regretted, and explains how he 
himself had been involved init. A boat’s crew from 
a Jamaica vessel had been detained on shore, under 
the plea that a boy belonging to the colony was con- 
fined in the vessel. The boy made his appearance, 
either having been released or never having been kid- 
napped, but still the boat’s crew were detainec 
Paterson then proceeds to relate what followed in a 
manner which leaves much to be inferred : 

**Mr. Wilmot stayed till the afternoon ; and before 
he went away I came to Mr. Mackay’s hut, and Mr. 
Wilmot came also to take his leave. The rest of the 
councillors were then together, and upon my coming - 
they call me in, and Mr. Mackay presents me o 
paper to sign, which contained a warrant to Captain 
Robert Drummond to take boats and go and bring in 
Captain Mathias his sloop. When I asked what . 
reasons they had for it, Mr. Mackay unswered, that 
they were informed that this sloop was a Spanish 
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sloop, and was fraughted by three Spanish captains 
now on board her, and bound for Portubell, with I 
know not what, for a treasure of gold and silver bars ; 
and added, I warrant you will not meddle, for your 
friend Mr. Wilmot is concerned. This usage did not 

lease me. But, however, I told them if she was a 

panish sloop, I was as ready as they ; but if belong- 
ing to any other nation, I would not be concerned. 
But, however, I signed the warrant to bring in 
the sloop. When she was brought, instead of a Span- 
ish we found her a Jamaica sloop with two Spanish 
passengers, and, asI heard, about eighty or one hun- 
dred pounds’ value in pieces of eight, Spanish pistolls, 
and gold dust. When I found this I must needs say 
I was very angry, and endeavored to get the sloop 
and men discharged next day, as being an English 
bottom. To this effect I laid the law before Pinnicook, 
and afterwards to Mr. Mackay, who, by this time, 
had brought the men and money out of the sloop. 
Upon this I said I would write home on this matter, 
and then left them. Upon this occasion, God knows, 
my concern was not upon my own account, or any 
humor of my own, but the true love of justice and 
good of the colony ; in which concern and spirit I 
heartily wished that they might not have cause to 
repent of their inhuman usage of those before any 
ether friendly strangers came to visit them—or to 
this effect. When I was gone, there was a council 
called, consisting of Pennicook, Mackay, Montgomery, 
and Jolly, where, as the secretary told me afterwards, 
they confirmed the taking of the two Spaniards and 
the money from on board the Jamaica sloop.’’ 

It is singular that through all the fierce controversy 
of the day, the admission of a charge making appar- 
ently a close approach to piracy, should lie among 
the _— papers of the company unnoticed until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 


The Burning of Frendraught, Trials for Witch- 
craft, Trials for Poisoning, Spectral and Dream 
Testimony, Proceedings against the Roman Cath- 
olics, against the Covenanters, and against the 
Episcopalians, are the other subjects illustrated in 
Mr. Burton’s volumes. The three last we have 
read with the deepest interest, but all the subjects 
are discussed with great ability, and they abound 
in curious and original matter. We can afford 
space only for one extract more, which illustrates 
emphatically one odd way that our forefathers had 
of getting at the truth : 


_ Aleson Balfour’s execution, in 1594, would have 
’ passed unnoticed in the crowd, but that her confes- 
- sions were adduced in evidence against the master of 
Orkney, for attempting to kill his brother by witch- 
craft and poison. She made her confession after 
forty-eight hours of the ‘‘ vehement torture of the 
caschielaws.’’ This instrument is supposed to have been 
an iron boot, heated gradually by a movable chafer ; 
but we shall see that a prisoner was sometimes kept 
for several days under the operation, and we may 
presume that it was rather an instrument of constraint 
than of active infliction. Aleson’s age was not men- 
tioned, but she may be supposed to have passed the 
most robust period of life, since her husband, by pro- 
fession a tailor, was eighty-one years old. The treat- 
ment of his family was a terrible refinement of cruelty. 
Her old husband, ‘‘ together with her eldest son and 
her daughter, were all kept at once and at the same 
instant in ward beside her, and put to torture at the 
same instant time ; the father being in the long irons 
of fifty stone weight ; the son galled in the boots with 
fifty-seven strokes; and the daughter, being seven 
years old, put in the pilniwinkies—to this effect, that 
her said husband and bairns being so tormented be- 
side her, might move her to make any confession for 
their relief.’? So say the pleadings recorded in the 
trial of the master of Sinclair. We are then told as 
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to the confession made by another accomplice, Thomas 
Palpa, thus : ‘‘ The same was in like manner extorted 
of him, he being kept in’ the caschielaws eleven days 
and eleven nights ; twice in the day by the space of 
fourteen days galled in the boots—he being naked in 
the mean time and scourged with tows (or ropes) in 
such sort that they left neither flesh nor hide on him 
—in the extremity of which torture the said pretended 
confession was drawn out of him.’’ 


Mr. Burton’s book, being necessarily spiced with 
many narratives of crime and violence, is of a kind 
that is best suited for the digestion of a healthy 
mind ; and the more dyspeptic will feel for it crav- 
ing or the reverse, as the case may be. But the 
volumes are not written in the spirit of a man who 
would be cook to a disordered appetite. They are 
the work of a student in philosophy and history, 
and offer to their readers material for large and 
wide reflection in those departments of thought. 





Tue SHORTENING OF VOYAGES BETWEEN THE OLD 
AND New Wortps.—Much attention has been paid in 
America towards impinging upon time and space, as 
respects the communication between the Old and the 
New Worlds ; and especially as to shortening the 
time of passage between New York and London. 
The most received project is founded on the fact, that 
railroads are three times as expeditious as steamers : 
consequently, instead of embarking at New York, it 
is proposed that passengers should proceed by land 
as far eastward as a railroad can be carried—that is, 
to the utmost verge of Nova Scotia—and there em- 
bark. They then should make the best of their way 
to Galway Bay, and take the railway for Dublin. 
Now, after what has been achieved in international 
communication of late, we may reasonably hope fcr 
farther improvements. A voyage to the East Indies 
and back in former times occupied a couple of years 
or more; ordinary merchantmen can now manage 
the same in nine months. In 1750, a time when the 
trade-winds were pretty well understood, three fine In- 
diamen—the ‘‘ Iichester,’’ ‘* Anson,’’ and ‘* Shaftes- 
bury,”’ sailed from the Downs on the 5th of April, 
and arrived at Bombay in September ; in 1850 the 
same voyage is averaged to occupy seventy-five days, 
and news is carried by the overland mail in less than 
amonth. This is owing toa proper application of 
science and experience ; and I cannot but augur that 
Lieut. Maury’s inquiries, as shown in the charts I 
mentioned, will still further abridge our longest 
oceanic voyages.—Journal of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, vol. xxi., p. 90. 





. From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ALLEGORY BY ARNAUD, ON HIS EXILE. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


De ta tige detachee, 
Pauvre feuille dessechée. 


** Poor withered leaf, torn from thy spray, 
Ah, whither art thou going ?”’ 
I know not—fleeting but away, 
As fitful winds are blowing. 
For since the fatal storm that broke 
My only stay, my native oak, 
The sport of air am I. 
Now through the vale, beside the fountain, 
Wafted by zephyr’s sigh ; 
Now, rudely whirl’d along the mountain, 
With northern blast I fly. 
Passive and mute wherever driven, 
I go where all that liveth goes ; 
The laurel to the victor given, 
And the frail leaflet of the rose. 

















THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH. 


° From the Spectator. 
THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH.* 


Great literary ability is the first characteristic 
of this philosophico-religious novel. The style is 
excellent—easy, animated, elegant, very scholarly, 
yet very English. The tone is that of a man of 
the world and society, without permitting mere 
worldly ideas or opinions to predominate in ques- 
tions which must be decided by logic, criticism, 
and lettered lore. The writer has looked with an 
observing eye on the various states of opinion in 
England connected. with religion, and can depict 
the weak points of belief and practice in all the 
sects with quiet yet humorous effect. He can con- 
ceive characters, and consistently exhibit them in 
discourse. He is deficient in the construction of a 
story and the invention of incidents ; or it may be 
that his didactic object has induced him to sacrifice 
the effect of the fiction to the end of the writer. 

This didactic object is, first, to exhibit the 
** eclipse of faith’? which has come over so many 
intelligent and thoughtful contemporary minds, 
from the downright Deism of the age of Boling- 


broke to the more refined ‘‘ spiritualism’’ of the | P 


resent day, as presented in the writings of Francis 

Newman and Theodore Parker ; second, to confute 
by arguments and illustrations this avowed or 
covert scepticism. Incidental pictures of Christian 
sects are mingled with the main discussion, but 
only incidentally. 

he plan is well enough contrived for the contro- 
versial objects of the writer, but is somewhat 
disappointing to the reader who expects the inter- 
est of a fiction to be combined with a picture of 
the struggles of an unwilling sceptic, or with a 
critical exposition of the present state of the —_ 
tical world. Perhaps a very religious mind might 
further object that there is a want of spiritual 
earnestness in the author himself; that in the dis- 
cussions which he holds with his nephew Harring- 
ton, and Harrington’s friend Fellowes, there is too 
much of -natured tolerance for their ecli 
state, and certainly for the state of some of their 
acquaintances. 
onsidered with respect to the use made of it, 

the framework is operose. The “ editor” of the 
book is the uncle of Harrington, an orphan, who 
has been left to his charge by his dying mother. 
Harrington has been carefully and religiously 
brought up, and has attained university distine- 
tion ; but, travelling in Germany, he has become 
infected by the Rationalism of that country. On 
his return home, his uncle goes to visit him, with 
the view, if possible, to withdraw him from his 
sceptical state ; and with this visit the interest of 
the book as a story nearly ceases. Passing inci- 
dents with touches of tenderness, or episodes with 
humor or satire, occur; but the greater part con- 
sists of reports of discussions that take place 
between Harrington, his friend Fellowes, who is 
on a visit to him, and sundry acquaintances who 
dine and dispute. So far as regards exposition of 
the difficulties and contradictions of modern Ra- 
tionalism, all is neatly and well done. The argu- 
ments in support of Christianity are often cum- 
brous, dry, and not altogether conclusive, perhaps 
not altogether free from one-sidedness or strain. 
Francis Newman’s doctrine of the difference be- 
tween faith as spiritual and belief as intellectual, 
may be pushed too far, or perverted—as what 

*The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a Religious 
Sceptic. Published by Longman and Co. 
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truth may not be '-—but of the fundamental accuracy 


of pod pron there can be no question. An un- 
doubted faith and a large-h human sympathy 


are main ingredients in the favorite leading char- 
acters of Scripture, in spite of their errors, weak- 
nesses, and even sins. An abstract or barren 
belief, with an external respectability, are elements 
of almost reprobation. Balaam is one of the ex- 
amples of belief, David of faith. Indeed, it is his 
faith and his humanity that constitute the emi- 
nence of David’s character, for his conduct in many 
cases was quite indefensible. Peter is another 
instance. 

The introduction is in the shape of a letter to the 
writer’s brother, a South Sea missionary ; it gives 
a view of the present state of religion in England, 
as well as brings up the story by retrospect. The 
following account of the real danger to religion 
follows a sketch of Tractarianism. ‘ 


No, it is not from this quarter that England must 
look for the chief dangers which menace religion, ex- 
cept, indeed, as these dangers are the inevitable, the 
uniform result of every attempt to revive the obsolete 
ast. The principal peril is from a subtile unbelief, 
which in various forms is sapping the religion of our 
people, and which, if not checked, will by and by give 
the Romish bishops a better title to be called bisho; 
‘*in partibus infidelium ’’ than has always been the 
case. The attempt to make men believe too much 
naturally provokes them to believe too little; and 
such has been and will be the recoil from the move- 
ment towards Rome. It is only one, however, of the 
causes of that widely-diffused infidelity which is, 
perhaps, the most remarkable phenomenon of our 
day. Other and more potent causes are to be sought 
in the philosophic tendencies of the age, and espec- 
ially a sympathy, in very many minds, with the 
worst features of continental speculation. ‘‘ Infidel- 
ity !’? you will say. ‘‘Do you mean such infidelity 
as that of Collins and Bolingbroke, Chubb and Tin- 
dal??? Why, we have plenty of those sorts too, and 
worse ; but the most charming infidelity of the day, a 
bastard Deism in fact, often assumes a different form 
—a form, you will be surprised to hear it, which em- 
bodies (as many say) the essence of genuine Christi- 
anity! Yes ; be it known to you, that when you have 
ceased to believe all that is specially characteristic of 
the New Testament—its history, its miracles, its 
peculiar doctrines—you may still be a genuine Chris- 
tian. Christianity is sublimed into an exquisite thing 
called modern “ spiritualism.’’ The amount and 
quality of the infidel ‘‘ faith ’’ are, indeed, pleasingly 
diversified when you come to examine individual pro- 
fessors thereof, but it is always based upon the princi- 
ple that man is a sufficient light to himself; that his 
oracle is within—so clear as either to supersede the 
necessity, Some say even the possibility, of all external 
revelation in any ordinary sense of that term ; or, 
when such revelation is in some sense allowed, to 
constitute man the absolute arbiter of how much or 
how little of it is worthy to be received. 


A discussion on the authenticity of the New 
Testament, and some kindred matters, induces a 
dream, in which the author supposes that all the 
Bibles and all the passages quoted from the Bible 
in any other work are miraculously rendered blank. 
The effect of this upon the minds and conduct of 
men is cleverly imagined and told, with some 
individual cases of women. This example of an 
old lady’s trouble will convey an idea of the . 
writer’s lighter manner. 


No sooner had I taken my leave than I was informed 
that an old lady of my acquaintance had summoned 
me in haste. She said she was much impressed by 
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this extraordinary calamity. As, to my certain 
knowledge, she had never troubled the contents of 
the book, I was surprised that she had so taken to 
heart the loss of that which had, practically, been lost 
to her all her days. ‘‘Sir,’’ said she, the moment I 
entered, ‘‘ the Bible, the Bible!’’ ‘* Yes, madam,’’ 
said I, *‘ this is a very grievous and terrible visita- 
tion. I hope we may learn the lesson which it is 
calculated to teach us.’’ ‘‘ I am sure,’’ answered she, 
**T am not likely to forget it for a while, for it has 
been a most grievous loss to me.’’ I told her ‘I was 
very glad.’? ‘*Glad!’’ she rejoined. ‘‘ Yes,’’ I 
id ; ‘‘ am glad to find that you think it is so great 
a loss, for that loss may then be a gain indeed. There 
is, thanks be to God, enough left in our memories to 
cong ve to heaven.’’ ‘* Ah! but,’’ said she, ‘‘ the 
h pounds and the villany of my maid-servant ! 
Have you not heard?’? This gave me some glim 
as to the secret of her sorrow. She told me that she 
had deposited several bank-notes in the leaves of her 
family Bible, thinking that, to be sure, nobody was 
likely to look there for them. ‘‘ No sooner,”’ said she, 
** were the Bibles made useless by this strange event, 
than my servant peeped into every copy in the house, 
and she now denies that she found anything in my old 
family Bible, except two or three blank-leaves of thin 
paper, which she says she destroyed ; that if any 
characters were ever on them they must have been 
erased when those of the Bible were obliterated. But 
I am sure she lies; for who would believe that Heaven 
took the trouble to blot out my precious bank-notes ? 
They were not God’s Word, I trow.’’ It was clear 
that she considered the ‘‘ promise to pay’’ better by 
than any ‘‘ promises ’’ which the book contained. 
**T should not have cared so much about the Bible,”’ 
she whined, hypocritically, ‘* because, as you truly 
observe, our memories may retain enough to carry us 
to heaven ’’—a little, in that case, would certainly go 
a great way, I thought to myself—‘“‘ and if not, there 
are those who can supply the loss. But who is to get 
my bank-notes back again? Other people have only 
lost their Bibles.’’ It was, indeed, a case beyond my 
power of consolation. 


From the Examiner. 


The Eclipse of Faith, or a Visit to a Religious 
Sceptic, is a book which will probably obtain very 
considerable notice and attention. Certainly it 
ought to do so. It is by far the most successful 
attempt that has been made to meet upon their 
own ground the recent assailants of revealed relig- 
ion. It is not written by a Puseyite or a Roman 
Catholic, by a particularly high churchman, or a 

- particularly low. churchman, or by a churchman 
with a ———- dogma or doctrine of any kind 
in which he believes the whole virtue of Christianity 
exclusively to abide. But it is written by a sincere 
believer in his Bible, by a Christian in the best 
sense of the term, by a man of wit and spirit who 
can wield all the weapons that unbelievers use 
with most effect, by a man whose reading is not 
more extensive than his views are large and toler- 
ant, and by one who, knowing the paramount value 
of temper in controversy, abstains from all violence 
and unfairness in his modes of attack. This is 
high praise, but we honestly feel that it is deserved. 
There is a groundwork of fiction in the book ; but, 
as is remarked in a brief advertisement to it, he 
who reads it only superficially will at once see that 
it is not all fiction, and he who reads it more than 
superficially will as easily see that it is not all 
fact. The writer is the uncle of the sceptic, whom 
he visits ; at whose house he meets unbelievers and 
believers of every sort and kind ; where sharp dia- 
Jogues are held, papers are read, dreams are dreamt, 
and anecdotes sod illastrations, drawn from read- 
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ing and experience, are thrown lavishly into the 
general heap of argument, remonstrance, and wit ; 
where doubts ably urged are yet better overthrown, 
where skilful arguments are more skilfully an- 
swered, and where misgivings proceeding from a true 
and sincere heart are met by the most earnest and 
persuasive eloquence. The great strength of the 
writer is in his ready use and application of the argu- 
ments most strongly relied upon by his opponents. 
He turns the tables fairly, we think, on such pro- 
fessed book-revelations of religious truth as have 
lately so confidently assured us that all book-reve- 
lations of religion are superfluous or impossible. 
He shows, by excellent and most permissible argu- 
ment, that he who believes the Bible has at least 
not half the diffsrences to reconcile which must 


PS¢| fall to his lot who believes its opponents. And, 


above all, he places the higher mysteries of faith 
on their true ground of submission, acceptance, 
and acquiescence ; leaving them as the Defoe 
left them, when the untutored Friday asked his 
master, after a full flow of theological instruction, 
why “‘ God not kill de debbil.’’ e very strongly 
commend this volume to the deliberate attention 
and study of young readers. We are convinced that 
it must have a wide and salutary effect, if it obtains 
the circulation to which it is well entitled. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE VIOLET. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF F. DALL’ UNGARO. 


Qual fior fra i gigli della tua ghirlanda, 
Qual fior potrei depor ? 


No flow’ret with the lilies vying, 

That deck thy chaplet, can I bring ; 
My life an arid waste is lying 

Where bud or blossom cannot spring. 


Or, if it sprang, the tears of sorrow 
Have fed its growth like vernal shower : 
But thy young brow must never borrow, 
In thy glad days, a tear-washed flower. 


Yet, when thine hour of grief comes o’er thee, 
(And who is there it comes not nigh ?) 
Young mourner ! call me to deplore thee ! 
Oh ! call me to thee with a sigh. 


Then I, in sorrow skilled, will sing thee 
A strain that shall console thy care ; 
And one dark flower, a violet, bring thee, 

And twine it in thy garland there. 





Sries1a.—One night there appeared to a wealthy 
widow a messenger from St. Peter’s, surrounded by 
a supernatural glory, and holding in his hand a 
draft for 100 thalers, payable to bearer, drawn on 
her by her lately deceased husband, to meet the fees 
and other expenses attendant on his entry into heaven. 
The affectionate widow, anxious to do all honor to her 
husband’s signature, and to facilitate his entrance 
into paradise, hastened to look up the money, but as 
she unfortunately had only 70 thalers by her, was 
compelled to request his angelship would call again 
to-morrow for the balance. The clergyman of the place, 
on being consulted the next day, prevailed on the 
widow to allow him and the magistrate to witness the 
payment, so that, when the heavenly messenger ap- 

s again -according to appointment, he was 
roughly seized by profane hands and incarcerated ; 
but the strangest part of all is, that next morning his 
prison was found empty, and his mode of escape 
remains a secret. 
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From the Examiner, 1st May. 
HOW TO SETTLE GOVERNMENTS AND DYNASTIES. 


Ir would be difficult to imagine anything more 
foolish, more unwarrantable, more likely to pro- 
duce the very contrary of the effects intended, than 
the recent notes of the cabinets of Vienna and St. 
Petersburg on the subject of the French monarchy. 
Here are the two great powers of the East of Eu- 
rope actually undertaking to dispose of the French 
crown ; discussing the merits of the candidates, to 
whom they, and not the French nation, may in 
their supreme pleasure award it ; and proceedi 
dictatorially, in their eastern council-chambers, to 
lay down for the West of Europe particular rules 
and laws settling and limiting sovereignties ; ex- 
pounding that such a prince, on such a contin- 
gency, may enjoy hereditary rights, whilst another 

rince shall have a lease for life, however hateful 

e may be, or shall not transmit his — honors, 
however preferred by the nation he is placed over ; 
because so it will be most satisfactory to his high 
mightiness the Czar of Russia, and his supreme 
ignorance the boy Emperor of Vienna ! 

We could not but suspect the authenticity of 
these extraordi documents, though ushered 
into the world from sources and with sanctions it 
was difficult to question. But our cause of doubt 
lay less in the insanity and violence, than in the 
utter foolishness, of the proceeding. That Prince 
Schwarzenberg should have taken upon himself to 
my that the present military government of 

rance should be recognized as imperial and per- 
manent, that the mere act of stifling French 
liberty should in the judgment of that impetuous 
statesman be thought worthy the st of an 
age | grant of an imperial crown, we cannot 
say greatly surprised us. But that, instead of*re- 
plying as sense and justice would dictate, instead 
of urging the expediency of leaving the French 
judges of their own affairs—the Emperor of Russia 
should conceive himself entitled to lay down the 
law for the government and the succession of the 
French monarchy; that he should declare M. 
Bonaparte entitled to a life interest; that he 
should pronounce the elder Bourbons still pos- 
sessed, and not to be deprived, of their old hered- 
itary claim—there is in all this such a jumble ¢ 
arrogance, impotency, presumption, ntry, an 
folly: as anna: to defy belief. ’ es 

It is marvellous to observe the Solon of St. 
Petersburg mingling the most democratic with the 
most autocratic principles. The Russian note ad- 
mits the power of universal s 
ereignty, even with the name of Emperor ; but it 
denies that any unanimity of popular suffrage can 
confer hereditary right. The Bourbons alone have 
that, derived from the old feudal law and constitu- 
tion. No other can have it. Therefore, although 
the ge may, by keeping up the fiction of 
the republic, and drilling the people through the 
influence of priests, soldiers, and prefects, rely 
securely on a continued renewal of absolute power, 
they are not in any case to take this absolute 
power as an hereditary principle, or attempt to re- 
pose upon it. At the same time they are to be 
supported against any attack upon their life inter- 
est. Now in this a large portion of the red repub- 
licans fully agree with the cabinet of Russia. 
They, too, wanted nothing so much as a dictator 
secured in power to do all their work, in crushing 
the middle and humbling the educated classes. 
But the work done, they desire nothing with 
greater earnestness than the absorption of the 


to confer sov-| im 
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dictator and his power, followed by a scramble for 
their own supremacy. For it is M. Bonaparte 
who is now most successfully making socialism 
ay apa as the Charivari explained the other 
ay in a humorous caricature, for which of course 
it has received the ‘* warning”? which by the new 
press-law is avant-courricr to suppression. 

We need not say that Paris and St. Petersburg 
are precisely the two places where the hereditary 
~ dod ———. to ~~ throne sae 7 — 
signally disre and frequently subjected to 
the more me law of violence cad successful 
cunning. To discuss the principles of monarchical 
succession with either a Frenchman or a Russian 
we should regard as so many words thrown away. 
It is not learning or argument that ma e 
such questions in such countries, and it is therefore 
not wise nor prudent to resort to either. When 
rulers of countries have in their wisdom forbidden 
a people to argue or think aloud on political sub- 
jects, they ought in fairness to follow their own 
rule, and, having established the regime of force 
and of silence, ought themselves to respect and to 
practise it. ° 

There is one person who may gain considerably, 


though undeservedly, by the stirring of the argu- 
ment. Thisis M. Bonaparte himself. One finds it 


difficult to say to whom he should feel most grate- 
ful, to the _ Prince ae nberg for — 
roposing the recognition of him and his ty, 
or to the Czar Nicholas for assuming the catia 
to be one which he and his friends have exclusive 
right to settle. The French we believe to be pro- 
foundly indifferent to all questions of dynasty ; 
and one of the securities of him, whosoever he be, 
that may happen to have possession of pom is 
that no one thinks it worth going the length of 
civil war to bring about a change, for or against 
any other particular prince. But let it be known 
throughout the breadth of France that the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia denies the right of the French 
nation to settle its own affairs, and M. Bonaparte, 
by virtue of such hostility, might become not mere- 
ly a tolerated emperor, but a popular one. 

How far the policy of Prince Schwarzenberg may 
be modified or abandoned by his successor we have 
heretofore discussed. We do not the less think it 
cannot be maintained, because Count Buol has. 
made a very significant speech, in which he declares 
that Austrian politics will undergo no modification. 
But it was certainly a startling disclosure to make 
to the world, that the government of Austria had 
voluntarily come furward as the champion of the 
rial claims of M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and that the demands of his champion were met 
with coldness, if not hostility, by Russia and by 
Prussia. What could have been Prince Schwar- 
zenberg’s incentive to so bold and so incautious a 
step? May it have been part of a plan, concerted 
between two of the most hot-headed and restless 
spirits in Europe? A close alliance between Aus- 
tria and France has generally proved the forerun- 
ner of aggressive acts. Both are enemies of the 
liberties and independence of Germany. Both de- 
test Russia. Both would gladly acquire territories 
and influence at her expense. When M. Persigny 
asked Prussia to give his master a slice of the 
Palatinate, the Prussian government replied that 
it could not dispose of the territories of its neigh- 
bors and its couritrymen. Did Prince Schwarzen- 
berg make more recently a less firm and more con- 
ciliatory reply to a similar demand 

We regard it as extremely probable that the 
death of Prince Schwarzenberg has interrupted the 
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development of a policy which might have once 
more divided Europe into two camps ; and that the 
10th of May will now pass over without any at- 
tempted approach to imperialism in France. 





From the Spectator, 17th April. 
WAIT. 


As we feel in “ standing up’’ during an obstinate 
rain, watching delusive gleams of light with an 
anxiety that only tantalizes itself, until the very 
confession of weariness becomes a part of the 
tedium, so now the universal dulness of the politi- 
cal world is aggravated by the complaint it pro- 
vokes. It has so long been “ flat, stale, and un- 
profitable,” that the very phrase, thoroughly worn 
out, has become its own description. The worst 
of it is, that the infliction is not mere want of in- 
terest in observing ; we feel the fatigue practically, 
in the inability to do many things which it is 
necessary todo. Independently of great questions 
that have been solved. like enlte pa Free- 
trade, but which still hang on hand with a kind 
of posthumons existence because certain of our 
millions have not yet quite come up to the solu- 
tion, and cannot yet make up their minds to sa 
good-by to old favorites—independently of other 

t questions that too manifestly involve a con- 
ict of party or of interests, like Reform in Parlia- 
ment or the imposition of taxes—there are things 
to be done which yet we cannot get done, simpl 
because men have not the energy or the will ob 
conscience to buckle to. Every section of a party 
is proposing its own plan of operations, but flinches 
from enforcing that plan. We have movements, 
itations, meetings, petitions, out of doors, multi- 
plied and repeated until we are sick of the ver 
names of the subjects; and then we have it all 
reflected by Parliament, in debates, resolutions, 
bills, and amendments, until we are assailed with 
an antistrophe of nausea; and yet *‘ nothing is 
done.’’ Then we set to in good earnest, announc- 
ing to ourselves how, although ‘‘ something must 
be a a ‘* nothing is done ;’’ which we trace 
analytically to ‘‘ the disruption of parties,”’ popu- 
lar indifferentism, conflict of opinion, dead-lock, 
superannuation of statesmen, ‘* want of a man,’’ 
and so forth, until at last we are fairly tired out 
with talking of our tiredness. 

At such a time we might hail the interruption of 
a holyday. When men are spoiled for work, our 
instinct tells us that the best thing to do is to 
leave off—to go and play, to forget business, to 
take a journey into the country, to go tosleep. But 
we have tried that, without success. Vacation 
after vacation, recess after recess, and we are 
where we were. After the night’s rest, again down 
to that same table, covered with the same red-taped 
packets of the same time-dishonored bills, the 
same blue books, the same addresses to the public, 
. the same committee-lists, the same correspondence 
from the same people, the same ‘“ refreshers.”’ 
And the unrefreshed eyes set doggedly to work, 
with no hope of gettingon. The holyday does no 

; Easter is in vain. 

As we have so strong a sense of this paralyzed 
condition, and so strong a desire to get out of it, 
the reason why we cannot must be outside of our- 
selves—outside of that routine in which we are 
vainly toiling with those old packets of red-taped 
‘ papers. We must look for the causes beyond the 

> of that which we are pleased to call practical 
politics. Perhaps the causes have not been 
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readily discerned precisely because they are near 
and vast. They may be found in certain gigantic 
ideas which are coming over us, but have not yet 
so far developed their vast proportions to our sight 
that we can comprehend them. Gigantic ideas, 
— facts, gigantic agents, are amongst us ; 

ut we cannot compass them, any more than the 
insect can com an idea, impromptu, of the 
human being whose shadow arrests it in its sunny 

th 


Canning said that the next war in Europe would 
be a war of ideas ; the war is proclaimed ; but the 
half-conscious nations cannot yet give definite ex- 
pression to the ideas that moved them. Reaction is 
growing throughout Europe, and ruling the conti- 
nent of old civilization with the heavy dragoon- 
sword—not old feudalism, not ancient military 
glory, not noble birth, but a huge official cliquery, 
with standing army for its chivalry—hard, calcu- 
lating, mechanical, inexorable ; but we have not yet 
a formula to bring the idea of it as a whole # our 
minds, in order to definite conclusions and practical 
action. The newest born of the hydra-eagle— 
quasi-imperial France—is still struggling in its 
hideous parturition. 

The counter idea exists, but too vaguely even to 
be named. The “ peace-arbitration” system, the 
** solidarity of poe? na nh the ‘* Anglo-American 
alliance,” the ‘* European republic,”’ the ‘ ocean 
postage,” are phrases which mark the impatience 
of more ardent minds to embody the idea in a 
name ; but it still stands too little unfolded to be 
known. It is a something, connected with the 
fact that the body of each nation is becomin 
capable of forming opinions as’ to alliances an 
combinations, as well as the official persons who 
have hitherto monopolized that function. America 
is unquestionably the nursery of this great embryo 
idea ; but what it is to be when quite unfolded, 
who amongst us can tell? We must wait. We 
only know enough of it to know that it is useless 
to lay down laws that cannof outlast the practical 
intervention of that coming idea. 

Protection and free-trade have settled their dif- 
ference, and virtually the ideas are accomplished ; 
but behind them, just rearing its crest above the 
level of the waters of uncertainty is the more huge 
labor question. The ‘* Amalgamated” are beaten, 
and got rid of; but not the question which they 
moved under, in a half-blind unconsciousness. 

And, as if to rebuke premature conclusions with 
the most palpable reproof, Providence is flooding 
the world with gold, newly discovered in every 
quarter, to supersede the old controversies and 
squabbles, the ‘currency’ hallucinations and 
childish dreams of prices, with facts stranger than 
dreams. Who knows but what the time is 
coming when you may have change for a shilling 
in twenty sovereigns, and the wandering potboy, 
who awakens the dim byways of town and suburb 
with his melody, may bear a foaming cargo of un- 
adulterated beer in golden vessels'——But no, 
that can never be ! ov silver can never, even for 
rarity, outvalue rich ruddy gold. How useless, 
—_ to make our calculations before we have our 

ts! 

There is no time-serving in the compulsion to 
await the unfolding of events ; if we want light 
for our work, we must await the dawn ; and if the 
night seems long to our weak, feverish impatience, 
let us go back to the faith that is at the bottom 
of every heart, and repose in trustful hope ; for the 
dawn will be vouchsated. 

















THE FUTURE 


From the Examiner, 17th April. 
THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA. 


In common life, when a man boasts of his cour- 
, or @ woman of her virtue, we know what to 
think. Should we happen to be in exceedingly 
charitable mood, perhaps we give them credit for 
wishing to strengthen what they feel to be their 
weak points. Applying the same rule to the 
affairs of nations, we should be led to surmise that 
some important changes in the policy of Austria 
are about to flow from the death of Prince Schwar- 
zenberg. Not a day passes in which the Austrian 
pers do not contain vehement assurances that 
not the slightest deviation from the political sys- 
tem of the late minister-president will be made. 
Nay, they declare that “ the present system is not 
dependent for its continuance on this or that per- 
son, but on the-will of the monarch who has called 
it into existence.”’” These assurances prove too 
much, They are answers to the general impres- 
sion that some change must occur. This impres- 
sion now prevails in the public mind of Vienna— 
for the public still feels, though it has no longer a 
voice to express its feelings—and we think it to 
be thoroughly well founded. 

The removal of a strong will, urged on to action 
by a Quixotic contempt of danger, and unre- 
strained even by a fair share of knowledge or pru- 
dence, cannot but be felt in the policy of any 
country ; and yet more so in that of one which, 
like Austria, is still a smouldering volcano, wait- 
ing but the moment to break forth anew. Prince 
Siuesenbons knew well the dangerous ground 
on which he stood. Go back he would not, stand 
still he could not; so on he rushed, every step 
bringing him nearer to a catastrophe from which, 
in the direction he was pursuing, there was no 
escape. It is to be borne in mind that, after more 
than three years of rule, Prince Schwarzenbe: 
has left the Austrian empire still in a state o 
siege, and dependent for its existence from day to 
day on an army which it cannot afford to pay. 

To hide the weakness within, Schwarzenberg 
exhibited on all possible occasions a restless desire 
to meddle abroad, and yet, in every instance, 
except when supported and used by Russia, with 
signal discomfiture. He has inflicted a deep 
wound on the pride of Prussia, which that coun- 
try takes every opportunity of repaying, at the 
cost of her imperial neighbor. In England he has 
excited so strong a feeling of indignation, that, no 
matter what minister rules, we defy him to obtain 
the consent of the country to any cordial alliance 
with Austria so long as she maintains her present 
policy in Hungary and Italy. It was but the 
other day we noticed the threats of Austria against 
Turkey ; those threats are again renewed. m 
day to day we find exaggerated accounts published 
in the Austrian —_ of losses sustained by Aus- 
trian subjects in Bosnia, for which compensation 
is clamorously called for. Daily reports are given 
of the sufferings of the Christian insurgents, and 
of the cruelty of the Turks, though Omer Pascha 
is no Haynau, and not a rebel has been executed 
as yet; while the necessity of Austrian interfer- 
ence ie repeatedly and strongly advocated. Not 
content with an army Lepenl en means of sup- 
port, Austria must have a fleet too; and all the 
arsenals are at this moment busy in building and 
preparing vessels, which it is said are intended 
= make a demonstration along the shores of Tur- 

y ; 
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So much of all this has been dependent on the 
personal character of Prince Schwarzenberg, that 
a change must take place. Perhaps it will not be 
immediate. His successor, be he who he may 
will probably endeavor to follow in his ey 
and, like most copyists, may at first caricature his 
errors; but we do not believe that any one can 
long continue in such a course, for we do not 
believe that Schwarzenberg has left existing in 
Austria another man so utterly heedless of the , 

vest dangers, so rash and at the same time so 
ignorant, with such exaggerated notions of the 
privileges of the crown, or with such thorough 
contempt for the rights of every other class and 
community in the empire. 

Schwarzenberg was ably seconded in his policy 
by Bach, to whose direction the affairs of the inte- 
rior were entirely left; but it was solely to the 
firm and iron will of Schwarzenberg that Bach was' 
indebted for that support which enabled him to 
maintain his place against a host of enemies. 
Bach is hated by the aristocratic party as a par- 
venu ; he is hated by the conservatives as a revo- 
lutionist and centralizer; he is hated by the lib- 
erals as a traitor to their cause, und an enemy to 
constitutional liberty ; but, above all, Ais Excel- 
lence Baron von Bach is hated by the present arbi- 
ters of the fate of Austria, the army and its chiefs. 
In exact proportion to the favors received by him 
has been the hatred which has followed him. As 
an old general observed when Bach was ennobled 
and decorated with the grand cross of the order of 
Leopold, ‘‘ That ’s what a man gets by fighting 
behind the barricades ; I got nothing by fighting in 
front of them.’’ Now, it was the dominant and 
irresistible will of Schwarzenberg which supported 
his clever colleague against this all-powerful oppo- 
sition. How long he will maintain himself alone, 
a few months will show. 

Baron Kiibeck, the former colleague of Metter- 
nich, has been confidently named as the future 
president of the ministry, while it is thought that 
to Count Buol Schauenstein, the ambassador here 
in London, who has already been summoned to 
Vienna, will be entrusted the portfolio of foreign 
affairs. Of the latter little is known, and that 
little would be better were it less. But to Baron 
Kiibeck traditions of a wiser and more moderate 
policy than that oon, | ange must still cling ; 
and we can scarcely believe that he will brin 
himself to sanction a military despotism whic 
sets aside all historical rights, all legal protection, 
all individual liberty. 

Providence seems once more to have given Aus- 
tria a chance of redemption. We dare not proph- 

, but we will pray that it may not be neglected 
till another ‘‘ too late”’ is added to the history of 
modern Europe. 





From the Examiner, 1st May. 
THE AUSTRIAN OFFICERS AND THEIR ENGLISH 
VICTIM. 


We have waited with considerable anxiety for 
that ‘ satisfactory” settlement of the difference 
with Tuscany which Mr. Disraeli promised us the 
first time the subject was brought forward in the 
House of Commons, It has again been introduced 
by Lord Dudley Stuart, but still we are no wiser 
as to what steps have been taken. We know onl 
that Sir Henry Bulwer has had his audience o' 
leave, and is now on his way to Florence. 

Our readers will not have forgotten that Mr. 
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Mather, a British subject, accidentally pushed, or 
rather fell against ar Austrian officer in the streets 
of Florence, and that he was in consequence 
attacked by two officers, cut down, and most 
severely wounded. The general commanding the 
imperial troops in Tuscany, when applied to for 
satisfaction for this assault, is said to have replied 
that ‘‘ Mr. Mather was very fortunate he had not 
been killed.” As yet, not even an apology has 
been offered for an injury so brutal. The Civis 
Romanus sum, once held as a sufficient defence to 
the humblest of those who had the right to employ 
it, has a marvellously smali effect just at present. 

We do not revert to this subject for the sake 
of embittering the new fledged amity between our 
wrens | (not our people) and Austria, but because 
we think the question involves very serious subjects 
for consideration which have not as yet, in any 
comment we have seen upon them, been placed in 
their true light. 

The fact is that Mr. Mather is very fortunate to 
have escaped with life; for it is a rule, in the 
Austrian army, that if any officer, whether on duty 
or not, is struck by a man, armed or unarmed, it is 
his duty ¢o kill him on the spot. If he fails to do 
80, he is dis and forced to quit the service. 
No duel, no apology, no explanation, afterwards, 
can wipe out the affont. He must draw his sword 
and slay the offender at the moment. A number 
of cases have been mentioned to us in which this 
has been done. When half a dozen officers were 
present, all have aided in the slaughter of one 

rhaps inadvertent offender ; and no punishment 
os ever followed such murders, for we can call 
them by no other name. On the other hand, we 
know of instances in which the officers offended, 
from humanity or inexperience, have delayed their 
vengeance to the next day, and have then called 
out and fought the offender. They were bound to 
quit the army! None of their brother officers 
would serve with them. If necessary, we can 
mention the names of parties who have thus suf- 
fered. It is not a law of the country, but a rule 
of the service, which is acted on in these cases. 

Now, if we apply this to the example before us, 
we shall see that it is not to the individual officers 
we must look for satisfaction, but to the government 
by which such a system is protected and cherished. 
It becomes a very serious affair when = see Aus- 
trian troops occupying, as they so lately have 
done, the ene of ation \ Frankfort, Seen, 
the frontiers of Holstein, the independent States 
of Parma, Tuscany, and Bologna, and know that 
any thoughtless — officer, who may fancy him- 
self insulted by any of us travelling in those states, 
is bound to pass his sword through our bodies 
without further question. Nor should we forget 
that these officers know well with what distrust 
and dislike they are regarded in all the countries 
we have named, and that they are therefore par- 
ticularly liable, as in the case of Mr. Mather, to 
mistake accidents the most trivial for grave in- 
tentional offences. The habits of these gentry, 
too, from all we have ever heard of them, their 
treatment of prisoners in Italy and Hungary, the 
women-tflogging, still a common occurrence even in 
Vienna itself, and such like exhibitions, do not 
show them to be precisely the persons to whom the 
right of judging and —— an offence in a mo- 
ment of passion could be very safely entrusted. 

We feel curious, therefore, to know what was 
the ‘satisfactory’? settlement to which Mr. 
Disraeli hoped he had arrived in this affair. If 
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our ministry really possess the influence they talk 
of in Vienna, we, not envying them their mode of 
obtaining it, should yet be very glad to see them 
exercising it to obtain a renunciation of this mur- 
derons custom. At any rate, if they cannot effect 
so much, we think they have really a fair right to 
demand that Austria shall restrain her assassina- 
tions to her own dominions, and not extend them 
over the independent provinces of Italy. We do 
not envy Sir Henry Bulwer the discussions the 
— is likely to give rise to, but we are —_ 
that at least they are entrusted to one not likely to 
forget that he is an Englishman. 





From the Examiner, 24th April. 
ARRIVAL OF AN EX-DICTATOR. 


Wuuz Europe is busily getting rid of its pat- 
riots, and shipping them to the new th, 
new world is getting rid of its tyrants, and ship- 
pi them to 3 » we see, has just 
anded. This, atleast, is reciprocity. Not only do 
we now find all the chiefs of liberal movements and 
ideas exiled by ial and cruel decrees, but the 
masses who are luckless enough to entertain the 
like liberal opinions rapidly following their chiefs. 
Hesse Cassel is threatened with a wholesale emi- 

tion. In the Rhine countries the peasant turns 


freedom. The Bohemians, the Saxons, even the 
industrious and not indigent populations, are 
beginning to evince an unmistakable desire to 
escape from the pa regime of — 

How singularly the events of one hemisphere 
may tell upon another is exemplified in the fall of 
Rosas. For twenty years he had successfully defied 
every military and naval force that could be brought 
against him. But it so happened, some short time 
since, that the agent of Brazil at Hamburg, learn- 
ing that the Schleswig Holstein cavalry were about 
to be disbanded, went and proposed to them en 
masse to take service with the Emperor of Brazil. 
They should be transported, arms and horses, to 
South America ; and their duty there should be to 
attack and put down an absolutist and cruel chief, 
who rivalled his brethren of Europe in tyranny. 
The Schleswigers, unable to be avenged upon his 
Majesty of Denmark, forthwith transferred their 
hostility to him of Buenos Ayres. They were 
straightway transported to the scene of their new 
or: and, joining Urquiza, gave that wild 
chief the means and the resolve to advance across 
the Parana upon Buenos Ayres. Rosas tried to 
meet them with his gauchos. But those rude and 
undisciplined spearsmen, untrained to steady fight, 
could not, despite their numbers, withstand the 
serious and a eharge of the Schleswig Hol- 
steiners, who galloped amongst them, and actually 
rode down all who did not disperse. 

Thus the discomfited farmers of the Eyder 
became the victors of the Rio de la Plata. The 
Brazilian government had made a similar attempt 
some time ago, by means of promises and induce- 
ments to a number of Irishmen to emigrate, who 
it was understood were to e in mili 
service, and put down Rosas, before they recei 
the assignments of certain ts of land. But 
es themselves did not so understand the bargain, 
and mutinied. Upon which transaction, as upon 





that which has now been more rw com- 
pleted, we may be excused for remarki at an 


| imperial government like that of Rio, which, not- 





is eyes from domestic tyranny to transatlantic - 
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DEATH OF THE GRAND DUKE OF BADEN. 


withstanding its extent of empire, feels it necessary 
thus to enlist the fresh blood and sturdy courage 
of the people of the North of Europe in its military 
defence, undoubtedly forfeits some claim to con- 
tinued confidence. Had Rosas been beaten by an 
army of South Americans, his defeat would have 
been more satisfactory and final. When one party 
triumphs by the bought aid of European strangers, 
the other hopes to retrieve its defeat by having 
recourse to the same means, and thus there is no 
end to war, struggle and revolution. 

What, indeed, is most to be desired in those 
countries is to see some European, that is, some 
civilized, principles and parties prevail. But un- 
fortunately the repugnance to these is greatest 
precisely because they are European. The vast 

ions of the Argentine Republic are almost 
universally devoted to the feeding of cattle, and 
the sale of their tallow and their hides; so that 
even the briskness of trade with Europe does but 
inerease within the republic the race of rude men 
who set at nought every idea of European govern- 
ment and ieobe. Men really cherishing such 
ideas are only to be found in the seaports, where 
they congregate. They are the commercial agents 
between Europe and the Pampas, and grow rich 
in the work of superintending and managing the 
traffic of exch between barbarism and civiliza- 
tion. But let these men get up a government 
ever so fair and free, and seek to get it 
by the class to which we have been adverting, and 
the latter will repudiate anything of the kind, 
whether offered as a boon or a menace. 

That the fall of Rosas, therefore, is ey 
to result in the restoration of an enlightened ad- 
ministration, based on a general representative 
system, like that of which the foundations were 
laid by Rivadavia, appears by no means assured 
to us, desirable as it is. Even the very chief whom 
the Europeans so long and so obstinately o d 
to Rosas on the other side of the Plata, Rivera, 
was no civilian or friend of civilians like Rivadavia, 
but a gaucho himself; a man of the plains and 
Pampas, like Rosas ; and opposing him from per- 

ri and hatred, not from party antago- 
nism. Urquiza, the commander of the army so 
recently victorious, is a man of the same race and 
kind ; and if his influence as a politician make 
him predominant in Buenos Ayres, there can be 
little prospect of the establishment of what is there 
called a Unitarian government, that is, of a sys- 
tem of uniting the provinces together by any link 
save that of endowing enlightened administrations 
and judges, central or provincial, with wholesome 
authority and control. 

What should, however, alone immediately con- 
cern ourselves, is the future channels, distribution, 
and openings of trade. It is now inevitable that 
there will be two emporiums in the Plata. Monte 
Video and Buenos Ayres are both too considerable 
tor the one to be completely sacrificed to the other. 
Both will exist, and exist as rivals ; and an enormous 
difficulty it will be to keep two such cities from 
enacting Rome and Carthage, and expending their 
resources on mutual and eternal war. Monte 
Video may have the better port, but Buenos A 
has the best position, and commands the naviga- 
tion of the Parana. To the opening of this river 
the French and English governments have already 
turned their attention, and they have sent joint 
commissioners, Messrs. Hotham and St. George, to 
negotiate with the new government the free trade 
of the Parana. If their aim be the bonna fide 
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opening of trade and i. <F: they may meet 
with no serious obstacle. But if the efforts of M. 
or Chevalier St. Georges be directed to opening 
the Parana to vessels coming straight from Monte 
Video, so making that port the chief one for the 
river navigation, and passing Buenos Ayres by, 
the Chevalier St. will not succeed ; and 
if the English commissioner upholds him, he will 
fail too, and we shall find the Parana as difficult 
of access with Urquiza as with Rosas. 
There is, indeed, a combination of hostilities 

inst the trade of the Parana. There is, first of 

» the hostility of the principal people to be 
traded with, the people of Paraguay. They have 
- their peculiar tea to export, they require but 
little in exchange, and they seem perfectly satisfied 
with the jealous precautions of their ruler, who 
prohibits communication of any kind with for- 
eigners, even with the other countries of South 
America. Short of an armed expedition against 
Assumpcion, such as that which the Americans 
are fitting out against Japan, there seems really 
little prospect of inducing either the despotic gov- 
ernment or the obedient people of Paraguay to 
trade. Then both the Brazilians and Argentines 
are equally jealous of Europeans penetrating into 
the interior of the country, or establishing rela- 
tions, or accomplishing lucrative intercha 
without their intervention or profit. We fear that 
in every sense, therefore, British trade up the 
Parana will be found to go against a rapid and 
opposing current. 

Ve have said but little of Rosas, which, perhaps, 
is the best mode of treating him. He has run his 
career, He governed his country for twenty years 
with the most unmitigated and cruel despotism. 
He may have had some excuses in the barbarous 
and pastoral state of his country, which European 
despots have not. But he has retarded civilization, 
nay, almost destroyed its very germs and roots ina 
city, which, like Buenos Ayres, was the most ad- 
vanced of South America. The Spaniards placed 
it at the head of its part of the world, and _— 

ut it at the tail, ‘To him it is wholly indebted 
‘or its utter unfitness for the future, its inability 
to right itself, its total lack of energy, education, 
experience, and-all the qualities that give pros- 
perity and establish greatness. Such has been the 
result of despotism. 





From the Examiner. 
DEATH OF THE GRAND DUKE OF BADEN. 


Tuts event, which had been for some time con- 
templated, took place on Saturday night. On 
Friday symptoms of approaching death Totengel 
themselves, and orders were immediately given to 
close the theatres, and consign all the troops to 
barracks. The Grand Duke, Charles Leopold 
Frederick, was sixty-two years of age; he leaves 
several sons, but as the eldest is an idiot, his death 
raises an ae question with respect to the 
succession. The family have resolved that itshould 
take place in due order, only the government of 
the jae shall be confined to the second son, 
Prince Frederick. It is hoped by this means to 
avoid giving to the other claimants to the throne 
the opportunity of again disputing the rights of the 
present family which would be offered by an irreg- 
ular succession. These claimants are, however, 
already in the field, in the persons of the reigning 
family of Bavaria, whose claims to a portion of the 
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duchy are founded meets in perfect justice. 
They have been urged on more than one occasion, 
and, indeed, were put forth no later than last year 
by King Maximilian II.,of Bavaria. In the year 
1806, the Emperor Napoleon compelled the then 
Grand Duke of Baden, Duke Charles Frederick, to 
marry his son, Duke Charles, to Stephanie Tascher 
de la Pagerie, a niece of the Empress Josephine. 
The fruits of that marriage were two sons and 
three daughters. All of the latter are now living 
—oné is married to the Marquis of Douglas. The 
first son died very suddenly, and when the second 
son disappeared, or died very suddenly, no records 
of either event are to be found. Duke Ludwig, 
the younger brother of Duke Charles, was exiled 
from court for a very considerable period by his 
father, the then reigning grand duke. A fate 
seemed to attend the male children brought into 
the world by Stephanie. Suspicions of foul play 
were very general at the time, and were directed 
solely against Duke Ludwig, who was known to 
be ambitious of succeeding his father, and who 
hated the Duchess Stephanie and her children. 
Duke Charles died, and, on the death of his father, 
Duke Ludwig ascended the ducal throne. Duke 
Ludwig remained unmarried, leading a life of the 
wildest and most criminal character. Some years 
— to his succession, his father, the Grand 
uke Charles Frederick, having lost his wife, con- 
tracted a left-handed or morganatic marriage with 
Madame Geyer von Geyersberg, a lady of bad rep- 
utation about the court. After their marriage 
Madame Geyer was created Countess of Hochberg. 
While married to the Grand Duke Charles Frederic 
the Countess Hochberg gave birth to four children, 
the eldest of whom was the Grand Duke Charles 
Leopold, whose demise is now recorded. Rumor 
was mysterious about the parentage of these chil- 
dren, and dark hints were thrown out as to their 
relationship, Duke Ludwig’s name being much 
complicated in these statements. During the 
reign of this Ludwig it happened that a wild, 
idiotic youth was found one morning sitting in the 
streets of Leipsic and unable to give any account 
of himself. iis tongue gave forth only unintelli- 
gible and indistinct sd Taken care of and in- 
structed hy kind Samaritans, this youth, who had 
given to him the name of Caspar Hauser, gradu- 
ally made known to his friends that his previous 
existence had been passed in a cell under ground, 
in which he had only seen one person; that he 
had never seen daylight until a few days before 
his discovery in Leipsic, when his keeper carried 
him out of the oll and transported him to the 
place in Leipsic where he was found. Inquiries, 
public and private, were made in all directions 
without any result. Suspicions of various kinds 
arose, & _— war ensued, some authors treating 
Caspar Hauser as an ingenious impostor, others 
enunciating boldly the suspicion that he was the 
heir to the Baden throne. Facts, however, were 
wanting to prove the connection, and while the 
inquiries were still pending, poor Caspar Hauser 
was suddenly murdered in Wades. The want- 
ing facts have never been supplied, though the 
chain of circumstantial evidence Ree been increased 
and strengthened. It was known, at the time of 
the paper war alluded to, that a pamphlet on the 
subject announced for publication, as containi 
some of the wanting proofs, had been bought o 
by some unknown person. This unknown person 
was subsequently proved in a court of justice to have 
been Major Hennenhofer, the creature and con- 





fidant of Ludwig, the minister to and participator 
in all his dissipations. Major Hennenhofer was 
also seen in Niirnberg on the evening when 
Caspar Hauser was murdered. Were an inquiry 
to be made, it is ible that more evidence on 
the subject would be forthcoming, and the identity 
of Caspar Hauser with the missing son of Duchess 
Stephanie be clearly established. The duchess 
has preserved on this subject the strictest silence. 
Her present position and influence in Paris might, 
perhaps, if the suspicions which have prevailed are 
well founded, induce her to break that resolution, 
and visit with vengeance the family for whose. ad- 
vantage her own sons were made away with. Lud- 
wig succeeded his brother, and on his death the 
reigning family of Bavaria laid claim to a portion 
of the duchy, founding their claim on the illegiti- 
macy, or rather the unequal birth, of the children 
of Grand Duke Charles erick by the Countess 
Hochberg. According to the law in Germany 
these children, of whom the late grand duke was 
one, are excluded from taking sovereign rank, and 
succeeding to sovereign rights. At his marriage, 
Duke Charles Frederick inserted a clause in the 
marriage contract, declaring the wife and the chil- 
dren who might result from the marriage to be of 
ual birth. When Duke Ludwig died, a sittin 

of the Brivy council was held, at which the Gran 
Duke Charles Leopold declared that he would only 
carry on the government until it should be settled 
who was the real heir. The Baden succession has 
been inquired into by federal commissions, with 
the view of regulating it, and providing against 
difficulties. In 1818 and 1830, when the deceased 
grand duke succeeded to the ducal throne, federal 
commissions sat in Frankfort, The latter decreed 
that in order to procure the unity of the duchy, 
the children of Countess Hochberg should be con- 
sidered of equal birth. The Wettolsbach family 
(Bavaria) disputed that decree then, and entered 
their protest against it. That protest will, it is 
reported, be removed now ; it is known that of all 
the rulers of Bavaria, not one assumes a higher and 
more ambitious tone than King Maximilian, and 
if it be renewed and followed up, all the facts must 
be again inquired into. The Baden succession, 
with its accompanying romance and crimes, will 
be a fit — to be settled by the great powers. 
—Daily News. 





STANZAS. 


Tuose days were bright and pleasant days, 
When I did fill a lover’s part ; 

I dreamed you heart was all my own , 
I knew that you had all my heart. 


I wish that we again were young ; 
I wish that we again were true ; 
I know not if the sin be mine, 
Or if the fault be hid in you. 


But cloud, and change, and evil tongues, 
Have crept between our thoughts at last ; 

And doubt and fear alone are here, 
While joy has vanished with the past. 


Yet o> we may no more be young, 
I would that we again were true ; 
Ah! dream that bounteous Autumn still 
Hath sweets—some sweets—for me and you. 
The violet with the spring is gone ; 
The red rose with the summer hours ; 
But still the orange yields its gold, 
And—once again—its bridal flowers ! 
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RUSTICATION 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


RUSTICATION IN A FRENCH VILLAGE. 


Poverty is difficult to bear under any circum- 
stances, but when compelled entirely to alter our 
habits of life in the same place where we have 
lived differently, we certainly feel it more acutely 
than when we at once change the scene, and see 
around us nothing we can well compare with what 
is past. It is unnecessary to say by what means 
our easy fortune was reduced to a mere pittance ; 
but, alas ! it was so, and we found ourselves forced 
to seek another dwelling-place. Following the 
example of most of our country-people in a similar 
situation, therefore, we resolved to go abroad ; not, 
indeed, to enjoy society on an income which would, 
in England, totally shut us out from it, but to live 
in absolute retirement upon next to nothing. A 
cousin of mine—whose friend, Mlle. de Flotte, 
long resident in England, had married a country- 
man of her own, and settled in Normandy—wrote 
to Mme. de Terelcourt, accordingly, to ask if there 
was a habitable hut in her neighborhood where 
we might find shelter for three years, before which 
time we were told the settlement of our affairs 
could scarcely be completed. The answer was fa- 
vorable ; there was, = said, near the village of 
Flotte, a cottage which contained a kitchen, three 
rooms, and a garret where a bonne might sleep. 
A large garden was attached to it, fall of fruit- 
trees, though in a most neglected condition, and 
even the house requiring to be made weather- 
tight ; but as the landlord undertook this latter 
business, and the rent for the whole was only £12 
a year, we gladly closed with the offer, and at the 
end of thie ae 4 of April proceeded to take pos- 
session of our new home. 

The situation was most lovely. The garden sur- 
rounded three sides of the cottage, and a large 
green field, or rather thinly-planted apple-orchard, 
the other, where grazed four fine cows, belonging 
to a farm on the opposite side of the lane, which 
supplied us with butter, eggs, and milk, and was 
near enough not to annoy but to gratify our ears 
with the country sounds so pleasant to those fond 
of rural things, and to give us the feeling of help 
at hand in case of any emergency. We were on 
the slope of a tolerably lofty hill; the high-road 
was below, where we could see and hear the dili- 
gence pass ; but, saving this, the farm-yard noises, 
and the birds and bees in the garden, were the 
only disturbers of our perfect quiet, except, indeed, 
the soothing sound of a small brook tinkling over 
a tiny waterfall, quite audible, although a good 
way on the other side of the grande route. The 
town of C—— was seen to our right, the sea glit- 
tering beyond ; and a rocky, shrubby dell, through 
which the little stream above mentioned murmured 
merrily on its way, turning a rustic mill, was the 
prospect from the windows. Two lime-trees stood 
at the gate, inside of which we joyfully discovered 
an unexpected lodge or cottage, containing two 
little rooms and a large shed, which had not been 
mentioned in the description, and which we found 
most useful for stowing away packing-cases, ham- 
pers, and boxes, keeping potatoes and apples, and 
a hundred things besides. The short road—avenue, 
our landlord termed it—which led from this to the 
house, had a strawberry-bank on one side, a row 
of cherry-trees on the other; and the garden, al- 
though overgrown with weeds and sprawling 
shrubs, looked quite capable of being easily made 
very pretty indeed. The entrance to this our mag- 
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nificent chateau was through the kitchen only ; for 
the room next it, althou 4 it could boast of an 
outside-door likewise, had none which opened into 
the interior of the house, was neither lathed nor 
plastered, and the bare earth was all there was to 
tread upon. Upstairs the flooring consisted merely 
of planks laid down ; and you could hear when 
below the pins dropped from above, unless, indeed, 
they fell, as they generally did, into the large 
crevices. The bonne’s mansarde was but a garret, 
where, till you got into the very middle, you could 
not stand upright ; and although the tiled roof had 
been just painted and repaired, the breath of 
heaven came wooingly in every direction, even 
through the thick-leaved vines which coveted it, 
closely trained up there to make room for the ap- 
ricots that grew against the wall below. Close by 
a little stair led you out upon a terrace, where & 
road, bordered by peach-trees and backed by plums, 

ve a dry walk in all weathers ; but you could go 
owed higher, and higher still, terrace after ter- 
race, till it termina in a rock covered with 
briers and brambles—the fruit of which latter were 
as large and as good as mulberries. This we 
called our garden-wall, and it had a sunny seat 
commanding an extensive view, and from which 
all we saw was beautiful. How often have I sat 
there dreaming, lulled by the murmur of the in- 
sect world around, till the merry fife of a band of 
conscripts on their march, or the distant boom of 
a cannon from the forts, restored me to a con- 
sciousness that I was still at least in the world, 
although not of it. 

But now Iam going to descend to figures, and 
can assure my incredulous English readers that 
what I relate is strictly true—vraie, although not 
vraisemblable. We hired a stout girl to weed and 
wash, without food, at 24d. a day ; and another for 
£5 per annum undertook to be our sole servant— 
to clean, and cook, and dress madame, only stipu- 
lating that she was to have soupe @ la graisse and 
brown bread @ discrétion three times a day, two 
sous for cider, her aprons, and washing ; but —_ 
if she gave satisfaction, that sometimes upon Sun- 
day she might be allowed a bit of meat ; on Fridays 
an egg and an apple contented her, and an occa- 
sional fish made her shout with joy. An old 
soldier, who had returned to his primitive employ- 
ment of gardener, and lived near, undertook to dig, 

rune, and plant in the garden for a franc a day, 

uring the time we ourselves were en with 
the inside of our mansion, and to come afterwards 
at 2d. an hour when we wanted him, either to go 
to C—— for marketing, or to do anything else we 
required, for the hamlet of Flotte did not possess 
many shops. At this hamlet, however, we obtained 
bread and a variety of small articles on very mod- 
erate terms. f 

Having hired the requisite furniture, and 
pered the walls of our apartments, the humble 
tenement looked clean and comfortable. To get 
all in order, we both worked hard, and very soon 
could sit down, by ‘‘ our own fireside,’’ in a quiet, 
cheerful house, almost the work of our own hands, 
and therefore every creek and cranny in it full of 
interest. Mme. de Terelcourt, with retined polite- 
ness, did not attempt to visit us herself until she 
understood we could receive her sans géne; but 
she sent fruit and vegetables, and kind wy 
constantly, and at last a note intimating that she 
would, if convenient, call upon us after church 
next day. Strawberries and cream, butter, eggs, 
fresh bread, and the commonest vin ordinaire, were 
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easily procured, of which our guest ate heartily, 
saying she would bring the rest of the family next 
day to partake of a similar feast. They came 
accordingly, and with them a cart loaded with 
shrubs, plants, flowers, and a whole hive of 
honeycomb, and various little comforts besides, 
pretending that they were thankful to us for re- 
ceiving their superabundance, instead of obligin 
them to throw it away. This hospitable, a 
fected kindness continued unabated the whole time 
of our stay, and the kind beings always contrived 
to make out that they were the obliged persons, 
and we so polite and condescending for kei in 
to receive such trifles. M. and Mme. de Perel 
court lived with M. le Marquis de Flotte and his 
wife ; and her brother, the Count de Belgravin, 
occupied a house a quarter of a mile distant, which, 
aithough by no means a comfortable residence, he 
— —— ely to be ge his sister. These 
amiable people spent a of every da: ther, 
for the fii mt pot much with the fahabi, 
tants of C ; and I look back with much pleasure 
to our social evenings, when light-he merri- 
ment constantly prevailed ; and I often thought 
how few of the many who talk so gravely of pa- 
tience and resignation to the will of God, could or 
would understand that cheerfulness is, in fact, but 
a different way of showing that resignation. 

Our maid, Batilde, knew nothing about the 
cuisine beyond a good roux and a bad omelet ; and, 
except making a bed, appeared ignorant of all 
housework—even washing, dusting, or sweepin 
thoroughly. She, however, did everything we di 
not do for ourselves, and ironed the linen after a 
fashion. Tonette washed for us in the little river 
aforesaid, where she used an incredible quantity 
of soap, thumping our things with a piece of flat. 
wood upon a great stone, most conveniently, as 
she observed, placed there for the purpose ‘‘ by the 
saints in heaven ;’’ which method, if it hastened 
its wearing out, made our linen at least sweet and 
clean while it lasted. My husband shot and cul- 
tivated the — in the respective seasons appro- 
priate to these occupations, whilst I bought a 
cookery-book called ‘ Les Expériences de Madem- 
oiselle Marguerite ;”’ and, pretending to be learning 
myself, taught Batilde to prepare our food a little 
better, without hurting her self-conceit, of which 
she possessed more than the average of her coun- 
trywomen. Our time, therefore, was fully occu- 
pied. Our health improved and our spirits rose 
with the excitement ; we had agreeable society in 
the excellent people named above, meeting sans 
Sfacon, —_ breakfast or luncheon with each 
other, ins of dinners, in winter, and in sum- 
mer often spending the evening at one another’s 
houses. 

At a distance not insurmountable there was an 
English chapel ; but the character of the clergyman 
was not of a kind to recommend itself to persons 
who had some regard for the decencies of life ; and 
80 we contented ourselves with saying our prayers 
at home. The old curé of the place, with whom 
we became slightly acquainted, seemed to be a 
worthy sort of man, liberal in his ideas, and pos- 
sessed of a — taste for music. He made 
rather an agreeable and obliging neighbor. 

Talking of curés, I ma cnalies that one came 
from a distance of several miles to pay his respects 
to us, and offer welcome to France. He said he 
desired to make our acquaintance because we came 
from England, where he had found “rest for 
twenty years, and received much kindness.’ He 





was a rich man, had a pretty little church, a pic- 
turesque house in a sort o k, which he 
stocked with pigs instead of sheep; and every day 
that was not one of fasting or abstinence, he had 
pork for dinner. He took a great fancy to us, and 
wanted us to give up our cottage and come and 
live with him, as he had La | of room and de- 
sired society; but we declined. Had we done 
so, [doubt not that he would have left us his 
money, for he had no relations, and bequeathed the 
whole, for want of an heir, to his r. He 
grew cooler after our refusal, but still sometimes 
came to see us on a pot-bellied cart-horse—a most 
stolid-looking beast, but one which often took most 
laughably strange fits of friskiness. Once I saw 
the good curé’s watch jump out of his pocket, fly 
over his head, and disappear amid a heap of net- 
tles, where little Victor found it, and hoped for a 
rich reward ; but he only received an old book of 
devotion, and a lecture on the duty of reading it. 
I must relate a little adventure which might 
have been written fifty years ago, when it would 
have obtained more credence than it will in the 
resent day, from those travellers at least who 
ve kept to the highways, and those residents 
who have lived only in the towns of France. One 
morning Batilde ae permission to visit a friend 
who had come to spend a day with her sister at 
C——. “They breed poultry; and as madame 


comes, it would be worth her while to desire Mére 
Talbot to feed one up against that time. They 
live a good way off,” pursued she, “in a poor 
hamlet called Les Briares. It would be almost 
worth madame’s while to go there some day, for 
it is such a primitive place, and they are such 
rimitive people.’’ I liked the idea, and begged 
Mare Talbot might be told that I would come and 
look out my goose for myself the following week. 
A fine Thursday morning dawned ; and, as early 
as we could get coffee made and taken, Batilde and 
I set out on our expedition, each, after the fashion 
of the canton, seated on a donkey, our feet in one 
nier and a large stone to balance in the other. 
took, as an offering to the hope and heir of the 
Talbots, a toy much like what we in England call 
Jack-in-a-box, but in France is termed a Diable, as 
it is intended to represent his Satanic majesty, and 
alarm the lifter of the lid by pop ing up a black 
visage. The rough roads, shaded by high hedges, 
white and pink with hawthorn and the wild ap- 
ple-tree blossom, and redolent of early honey- 
suckle, reminded me of the secluded parts of Eng- 
land ; while Scotland presented itself to my mind 
when we left these lanes and crossed still, rushy 
brooks, or dashing tiny torrents, climbed heather 
braes, pursuing the yellow-hammer and large 
mountain-bees as they flew on to the furze and 
broom-bushes, filling the air with their cheerful 
music ; or, when again we descend to bir¢h-shaded 
hollows, refreshing ourselves from clear little 
spring-wells, that sparkled over white pebbles at 
the foot-of a gray rock tufted over with blaeberry 
and foxglove ig The poor thing chatted away 
like a child, inspired by the pure air, bracing, yet 
mild, and lost herself amongst recollections of 
her country home, talking of buttercups, hedge- 
sparrows’ eggs, and demoiselles or dragon-flies. 
Several happy hours we spent en route; and at 
last, on turning down from a hilly road, we saw on 
a flat brown plain a collection of low cottages. The 
nearer we approached, the more Scotch everything 
|appeared ; in some cases I even saw my dear na- 
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likes a goose as soon as the féte of St. Michel: 
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tive ‘‘ middens afore the door ;”’ the aspect of the 
houses and looks of the old women especially, with 
their stoups and country very like mutches 
—striped icoats and short-gowns, aoe 
northern climes before me vividly ; and the chil- 
dren stared and shouted like true Scots callants. 
The very accent was so Scotch that I felt as though 
I was doing something altogether ridiculous in 
talking French. 

Upon entering Mére Talbot’s house, the resem- 
blance became more real, The flags stuck here 
and there in the earthen floor, the form of the 
chairs and tables, thie press-beds, large red-checked 

- linen curtains, the ‘ rock and its wee pickle tow.”’ 
the reel, the bowls on the shelves—each and all 
reealled my native country ; and I positively should 
have ended by believing myself there in a dream, 
if not in reality, had not a glance at the fireplace 
undeceived me; there was no fire—all was dim, 
dusky, and dark ; no glowing embers and cheerful 
pipe-clayed hearth, but iron dogs and wood ashes 
where blazing coals should be. Even here, how- 
ever, I could not but think of ‘‘ Caledonia stern 
and wild,” for there stood a real Carron ‘ three- 
leggit pat,” to which my very heart warmed. I 
was asked to sit down ;.and soon the news spread 
that une Anglaise was to be seen at Mére Talbot's, 
and people oan by the window, peeped in at 
the door, and came to speak upon one pretence or 
other, as if it was not an every-day sight. By and 
by a-girl and man—whose names from their ap- 

nce might have been Jenny and Sawnie— 
arrived for their dinner—consisting of brown bread, 
an apple, and cider, which they discussed on their 
knees—not sitting down at the table—and, when 
finished, returned to their field-labor without 
speaking. The little boy, meanwhile, had disap- 
agg with his toy-box, which ly delighted 
im, and elevated him for the nonce above his fel- 
lows; for he was the undisputed possessor of a 
curiosity imported from England itself, over the 
sea, by the very lady who was tobe seen at his 
grandmother’s house eating pancakes, 

The fire was lighted ; it crackled and blazed in 
two minutes ; a stand was placed over it, upon 
which they ne what they called a ¢uile; eggs, 
flour, and milk were mixed, and a bit of butter, the 
size of a bean, in the first instance, of a pea after- 
wards—c’est de rigueur, to hinder every fresh crépe 
thrown in from burning. Most capital pancakes 
they were ; thin, crisp, hot, and sweet ; and the 
kind people re them upon me so hospitably 
that 1 ate till I felt I really could eat no longer; 
and was glad to finish with a draught of sour cider. 
I bought seven geese, to be brought to me one ata 
time, as fat as caterpillars, for two francs ten sous 
each. Mére Talbot was content with her bargain, 
and so was I with mine. When I rose to take 
leave, { was reminded again of Scotland, for a 
4 parcel of cakes was put into the off-pannier ; 
and, as I should have mortally offended the kind 
creatures by refusing their gift, I carried them 
home, toasted them on a fork, and found it made 
them quite as crisp and good as at first. This 
sketch may appear perhaps very odd to be taken 
from nature so late as the year 1840, but I can 
assure my readers it is: ‘‘no less strange than 
true. 

All the summer we wandered about the woods 
and fields of Flotte, making little excursions in the 
neighborhood, and sedulously avoiding the town ; 
but after we had made ourselves acquainted with 
every beech-shaded hollow, every little fig-forest, 
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every sapirenhend, climbed every broomy knowe, 
gathered heather from the highest rock ox mush- 
rooms from the oldest. pasture, we turned our 
steps sometimes towards C—— in search of va- 
riety. There, every Thursday, the military band 
of the 44th Regiment played in the alley of the 
mountain-ash, and there all the dames and demoi- 
selles assembled, dressed in a wonderfully. neat 
way. We asked how these women, who were 
mostly in humble circumstances, were enabled to 
dress so finely. Batilde explained the phenome- 
non. 

** Ah! they have infinite merit,”’ responded the 
Frenchwoman ; ‘‘ two of them, whom I chance to 
know, in order to be enabled to do so, live on eggs 
and bread, in one room, where they sit, eat, and 
sleep, nay, sometimes cook ; and they have their 
just reward, for they are universally admired and 


—— , 
his is a pretty fair specimen of the effort made 
by Frenchwomen of the humbler orders to main- 
tain a tasteful exterior. To make themselves neat 
is a principle ; and they seem to have an inherent 
perception of what constitutes taste. They nd 
sometimes go too far in this direction, and thi 
more of dress and ornaments than they should do. 
One can at least say that they are on the safe side. 
Better to love outward show, than, as is often vis- 
ible in Scotland, have no regard for appearances. 
Better cleanliness on any terms than utter sloven- 
liness. I really must say, we saw some most 
creditable efforts in France to maintain self-respect, 
among the female population. 

About this time, an old gentleman, who was 
distantly related to us, died—without having, how- 
ever, an idea of the extent of our poverty—leaving 
my husband £50 fora ring. Here was riches— 
unexpected riches! and I verily believe few who 
succeed to £50,000 ever felt more or as much rap- 
ture as we did; and we spent an evening very 
happily settling how we should employ the money. 
In the first place, we hired a good servant for £8 ! 
and dismissed Batilde ; we then, by paying half, 
induced the landlord to lath, plaster, paper, and 
paint the large lumber-room, and open a door of 
communication into the passage, by which we 
avoided entering through the kitchen. Our late 
sitting-room we dined in, and made the dining- 
room a dressing-room ; got several small comforts 
besides; and, though last not least, hired an 
old piano ; and every evening enjoyed music in a 
degree none but real lovers of that delightful art, 
long deprived of it, can have the slightest conce 
tion of—and all this a og and comfort for 
£50! Think of that, ye ladies who give as much 
for a gown ! 

Our new servant, Olive, was as clean, orderly, 
and active as our late one had been. the reverse. 
The difference it made in our comfort was as great 
as if we had had our former establishment restored, 
and really our donne was a host within herself. 
The house was always clean, but we never saw her 
cleaning ; she went to market, baked all our bread, 
and yet never seemed oppressed with ‘work ; her 
cookery was capital; she made excellent dishes 
out of what Batilde would have wasted ; went to 
mass every morning, and was back in time to pre- 
pare everything for our breakfast. After stayin 
a month, she permission to leave the cock- 
loft and bri er ‘‘effects’’ to the gate-house, 
which we willingly permitted ; and her wardrobe 
was worth a journey to see, when we remembered 
that her wages had never been quite £8 until she 
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came to us, and her age only thirty. I shall give 
the list I copied, hoping some of our English Bet- 
ties may read and profit by her example ; twenty- 
four good strong linen shifts, made and marked 
neatly by herself; two dozen worsted and thread 
oe knit by herself; twelve pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs ; six stout petticoats; four flannel do. ; 
six pair of shoes; eight caps; eight neck-frills ; 
umbrella ; prayer-book ; gold earrings and cross— 
which two last, with a beautiful lace-cap, she in- 
herited, but everything else was of her own earning. 
She bought a wardrobe and bedstead, and was by 
degrees getting furniture ; and, as I exacted no 
sewing, every leisure moment she was spinning 
her future sheets. With all this she was very 
kind to a married sister, who had a large family; 
but she wore no flowers, flounces, nor finery ; her 
six gowns were of a stuff the Scotch an tw 
woolsey ; and so in sixteen years’ services she had 
amassed what I have just described. Why can’t 
our girls do as much where wages are higher and 
clothes cheaper 

We spent three years in this happy solitude, and 
felt almost sorry when an unexpected legacy, and 
the settlement of our affairs together, enabled us to 
return to all the comforts and many of the luxuries 


of life. It gives me much pleasure to record the 
many kindnesses we received from all ranks of 
people. Upon one occasion we were forced to ask 


the butcher to wait three months longer for his 
bill; he not only consented, but his wife insisted 
upon lending us money, and was quite cross when 
we gratefully declined her kindness. Near the 
time of our departure, as we were paying a large 
account, the shopkeeper said, ‘‘ At this time you 
must have many calls upon you; transmit me the 
amount from Bngland, for I can afford to wait.’’ 
Another of our tradesmen, a shoemaker, was a 
most singular character—a great physiognomist, 
and would not serve those he did not like. 
dashing English family wished to employ him, but 
he fought shy, and made himself so d able 
that they went to another: he told me this before 
his wife, who seemed annoyed at his conduct. He 
explained that he did not like their appearance, 
and was sure they would not pay for what they 
had. He was right ; they left the lace in debt to 
his confrére and cumghelly else. I rejoice in this 
opportunity of assuring my countrymen that there 
is as much true kindness to be met with in France 
as in England, and the selfishness we complain of 
in our neighbors on the other side of the Channel, 
is often but a preconceived fancy, or induced b 
our own cold behavior. The above true skete 
shows at least that we met with substantial kind- 
—_ and I hope it also proves that we are sensible 
of it. 





Notes on Public Subjects made during a Tour in 
the United States and in Canada. By Huan 
Seymour TREMENHEERE. 


Tus volume contains remarks on a variety of sub- 
jects suggested to the writer during an American and 
Canadian tour. The papers partake of the character 
of the official report or memoir, and deal more with 
statistics, reasons, and opinions, than with living 
facts, or personal experiences of travel, though such 
are occasionally to be found. Among Mr. Tremen- 
heere’s American subjects is the water supply of 
towns ; in which the cities of the United States have 
decidedly the advantage over this country, both in 
quantity and cheapness. Another is the American 
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press ; whose virulence against England the author 
attributes to ignorance, and he suspects that the in- 
fluence of the press is greater on the mass of the peo- 
ple than the aristocracy of America supposes. An 
article on railways involves an inquiry as to how far 
the completion of the lines now planned will affect the 
price of wheat in this country, by diminishing the 
cost of transport, and opening up new fields of prod- 
uce. Mr. Tremenheere seems to think, in opposition 
to Mr. Johnson, that the result of this will be in- 
creased supplies at a reduced price ; but we doubt 
whether he allows enough for the growing American 
demand. The notes on Canada are brief and more 
various in subject than those on America ; they give 
a glowing picture of the country, and strongly recom- 
mend it aes field for a superior class of emigrants. 
The volume is a fair and well-written series of dis- 
cussions upon many important practical subjects.— 
Spectator. 





From the London Leader. 
SUMMER DAYS. 


In summer, when the days were long, 
We walked together in the wood ; 
Our heart was light, our step was strong, 
Sweet flutterings were there in our blood, 
In summer, when the days were long 


We strayed from morn till evening came, 

We gathered flowers, and wove us crowns ; 
We walked ’mid poppies red as flame, 

Or sat upon the yellow downs, 
And always wished our life the same. 


In summer, when the days were long, 
We leapt the hedgerow, crost the brook ; 
And still her voice flowed forth in song, 
Or else she read some graceful book, 
In summer, when the days were long. 


And when we sat beneath the trees, 
With shadows lessening in the noon ; 
And in the sunlight and the breeze 
We feasted many a gorgeous June, 
While larks were singing o’er the leas. 


In summer, when the days were long, 

On dainty chicken, snow-white bread, 
We feasted, with no grace but song ; 

We pluck’d wild strawberries, ripe and red, 
In summer, when the days were long. 


We loved, and yet we knew it not— 

For loving seemed like breathing then— 
We found a heaven in every spot, 

Saw angels, too, in all good men, 
And dreamt of God in grove and grot. 


In summer, when the days are long, 
Alone I wander, muse alone ; 

I see her not, but that old song 
Under the fragrant wind is blown, 

In summer, when the days are long. 


Alone I wander in the wood, 
But one fair spirit hears my sighs ; 
And half I see, so glad and good, 
The honest daylight of her eyes, 
That charmed me undér earlier skies. 


In summer, when the days are long, 
I love her as we loved of old ; 
My heart is light, my step is strong— 





For love brings back those hours of gold, 
In summer, when the days are long. M 





